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There is no proverbial saying in Shakespeare 
more trite and common than that from Hamlet, 
act ii. sc. 2, “I know a hawk from a handsaw.” 
The commentators, with almost one voice, seem to 
be agreed either that “handsaw” is a misprint for 
“hernshaw ” or thatthe passage was a familiar pro- 
verb, already corrupted before it was adopted by 
Shakespeare. Let us glance at its history. 

The editio princeps of the play, issued in 1603, 
does not contain the passage, the drama having 
been published “as it hath beene diverse times 
acted by his Highnesse Servants in the Cittie of 
London,” &e. 

In the 4to. of 1604 the passage first occurs: 
“T knowe a hauke from a hand saw”; the “hand 
saw” being in Roman lower case, in two words. 
The 4to. of 1605 is identical—in fact, the same 
edition, with the alteration of the date. In the 
first folio (1623) the expression is “ Handsaw” in 
a single word, with the initial capital, and this 
form, with the exception of the capital letter, has 
usually been followed since. 

The evidence from these early editions is de- 
cidedly against any misprint. The alteration in the 
form in the edition of 1623 shows that the passage 
had undergone revision, and was sanctioned by the 
editors. The assumption of Johnson, that this was 
a common proverbial speech (originally hernshaw), 
which the poet found thus corrupted in the mouths 


of the people, is altogether gratuitous. If sucha 
proverb as “I know a hawk from a hernshaw” 
had been a common expression, it seems singular 
that no instance of the kind can be produced from 
our early literature. If Shakespeare had intended to 
mean hernshaw, there could be no reason why he 
should not have so written it. There can be no 
doubt that handsaw was written by the poet, and 
there is not the slightest evidence to show that he 
did not mean it. 

It is singular that whilst critics have racked 
their brains to explain away the insoluble “ hand- 
saw,” few or no questions have been asked as to 
the meaning of “ hawk.” It appears to have been 
taken for granted that it refers to the bird so called, 
and can mean nothing else. But is not this rather 
a petitio principit 2 

Has any search been made for another “ hawk ” 
which would have more relevance with a handsaw 
than a bird of prey has? 

Shakespeare’s illustrations are brought from 
every ordinary occupation in life. The tailor, shoe- 
maker, weaver, tinker, fuller, smith, &c., all 
display themselves in their familiar handicrafts, and 
give zest and vraisemblance to the scenes in which 
they are introduced. The building trades have 
their fair representation, the bricklaying and 
plastering especially seem to have attracted atten- 
tion. In the second part of King Henry VI., act iv. 
sc. 2, Cade says, “ My father was a Mortimer,” when 
Dick replies (aside), “ He was an honest man and 


Notes on Books, &c. 








Ovr Curisrmas Numser, to be published on 
Saturday, the 21st December, will, as usual, con- 
tain a number of interesting papers on Folk Lore, 

Antiquities, Old Ballads, &. We shall 

obliged if Correspondents, who are desirous of 

farnishing Christmas illustrations, will forward 
them at their earliest convenience. 





Potes. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 
The explanation of many obscure passages in our 
dramatist has been facilitated of late years 
by antiquarian research, opening up sources of 
information which were unknown by the earlier 
commentators. The marvellous insight displayed 
by Shakespeare in regard to all human occupations 
led to the use of technical terms, familiar enough 
at the time, but since overlooked or forgotten. A 
temarkable paper in the last number of the Edin- 
burgh Review illustrates this, and explains very 
satisfactorily several passages which have hitherto 
teemed hopeless puzzles, by reference to terms of 
the chase now altogether obsolete. I believe this 
Principle may be pursued further with success, and 
loess apply it to a very familiar passage, the 
ion of which has up to the present time 


anything but satisfactory. 
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a good bricklayer.” Further on, Sir Humphrey 
Stafford says, “ Villain, thy father was a plasterer.” 
Cade replies that he, 
‘« ___ ignorant of his birth and parentage, 
Became a bricklayer when he came to age.” 
Smith, the weaver, adds,— 

“Sir, he made a chimney in my father’s house, and 
the bricks are alive this day to testify it; therefore deny 
it not.” 

But it is in the Midsummer Night's Dream that 
the poet’s acquaintance with building opera- 
tions shows to the greatest advantage. The de- 
scription of the immortal “ Wall” indicates a 
technical knowledge of the plasterer’s employment. 

In act iii. se. 1, Quince says,— 

“We must have a wall in the great chamber; for 
Pyramus and Thisby, says the story, did talk through the 
chink of a wall. 

Syve. You can never bring ina wall. What say you, 
Bottom ! 

Bortom. Some man or other must present Wall; and 
let him have some plaster or some lome (lime) or some 
roughcast about him, to signify Wall.” 

The idea would only have occurred to one who 
was familiar both with the tools and materials of 
the plasterer’s art. 

Again, in act v. sc. 1, when the play is acted, 
Prologue says : 

“ This man with lime and roughcast doth present 

Wall, that vile wall which did these lovers sunder.”’ 
The Wall itself speaks out, 

“ This loam, this roughcast, and this stone doth show 

That I am that same wall ; the truth is so.” 
Theseus says, 

“Would you desire lime and hair to speak better?” 

This conceit of the wall seems to have tickled 
the poet’s fancy, for it is apostrophized and alluded 
to again and again, until, its duty being done, Wall 
takes his leave,— 

“ Thus have I, Wall, my part discharged so ; 
And being done, thus Wall away doth go.” 

Shakespeare then, I conceive, was familiar with 
the builder and his tools of every kind. 

A handsaw as a builder’s tool would naturally 
fall into a proverbial comparison with another 
builder's tool, and such we find in the hawk, used 
by the operative plasterer. This is a thin board, 
about eighteen inches or two feet square, held in 
the left hand of the workman, much in the same way 
as a painter's pallet, but by a handle or stele on 
the underside. This holds the plaster of lime and 
hair which is floated on the wall or ceiling by a 
trowel in the right hand. The supply of material 
is brought from time to time by an assistant, called 
the hawk-boy. 

A proverbial expression, drawn from a compari- 
son of implements used in the building trade, 
would be very natural. It is equivalent to saying, 
“T am no fool, [ understand my own business. 











I know how to discriminate between my own 
affairs and those of other people.” 

An old “saw” of a somewhat similar kind js 
employed by the vulgar of the present day to in- 
dicate extreme stupidity: “He doesn’t know 
B from a bull’s foot.” 

If “handsaw” in the text be, as I think, the 
original word, some meaning different from that 
of a bird must be sought for to represent the 
hawk. I have here suggested one, with what 
success my readers must judge. 

There is, however, yet another reference. In 
the Midland counties, and especially Oxfordshire, 
a billhook is called a “ Hawk ” (see Halliwell, sub 
voc.). This would better compare with “ Handsaw” 
than would the bird hawk, both being cutting im- 
plements. I give the alternatives, and modestly 
submit them to the judgment of Shakespearian 
critics. J. A. Pictoy, 

Sandyknowe, Wavertee, near Liverpool. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT'S GEOGRAPHY. 

The knowledge of particular localities supposed 
to be displayed in the Waverley Novels took the 
reading world by storm at the time of their pub- 
lication ; and now-a-days I hear Leicestershire men 
express their wonder at Scott’s mentioning Groby 
Pool, and referring to beans as the favourite diet 
of men of that county. Now, this seemingly inti- 
mate acquaintance with different districts, as shown 
by reference to local customs and citation of local 
sayings, is at first very surprising, but soon ceases 
to be so on examination. And generally the wide 
range of knowledge exhibited in these books, 
which led Tom Moore, indeed, to maintain that 
they must be the joint work of several hands, is 
truly marvellous ; but after an analysis of its 
quality and origin, much of the wonder mostly 
disappears. 

Of this great writer’s carelessness about geo- 
graphical details I will give an instance. He makes 
Cedric, in Ivanhoe (1st ed., vol. ii. chap vii.), fall 
into the schoolboy’s error of speaking of the Battle 
of Stamford Bridge as fought at Stamford on the 
Welland, which is made the more conspicuous by 
a foot-note about the river, in which he quotes 
Drayton. In the “red-linen” edition of 1832 
(vol. i. chap. xxi.) this “ great topographical blun- 
der” is corrected in a note, where the equally great 
blunder is committed of placing Stamford in 
Leicestershire. 

I will confine my further remarks to a single 
chapter of the Heart of Mid Lothian (Ist ed, 
vol. iii. chap. iv.), being that in which occur the 
two phrases referred to above. We are on the 
Great North Road ; and first we read of Gunners- 
bury Hill. This is meant for Gonerby Hill, near 
Grantham, and was subsequently altered to Gun- 
nerby. We travel with Jeanie through Femy- 
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bridge and Tuxford, and reach Newark, where the 
vied of the inn indulges us with three local 
i » speechlet: “ I’ll thatch Groby pool 
ct .” Eth " hold tog ther no t be I 
i pancakes ; ey hok ogethe o better 
Boe the men of Marsham when they lost their 
common”; and “Grantham gruel, nine grots and 
a gallon of water”; and half apologizes for another 
profound pull at the tankard with, “The same 
again, quoth Mark of Bellgrave.” Further on one 
of the highwaymen says to his companion, “I'll 
ive ye a shake by the collar shall make the 
Dricester beans rattle in thy guts.” Now, at first 
sight, this seems to be the fruit of long travel or 
sojourn in the — of England ; but the fact is, 
that the use of these five proverbs, and the refer- 
ence made in the same chapter to the vale of Bever, 
and “a muckle blue hill they ca’ Ingleboro’,” re- 
quired = ma — bag — take ~: from 
his bookshelves tay’s roverbs or Grose’s Provin- 
cial Glossary (a work wholly indebted to the former 
in the matter of proverbs), and the thing was done: 
for there, tabulated under the head of each county, 
are the sayings peculiar to each; and to one of 
these two, or some similar book, we owe a fami- 
liarity, prima facie, so remarkable. 


J. H. I. Oakey. 





GOOD CONDUCT MEDALS FOR BRITISH 
SOLDIERS. 


At the date of the outbreak of the American 
Colonists against Great Britain, among the Royal 
Forces then in garrison on the other side of the 
Atlantic appears to have been the 5th Regiment 
of Foot, whose Colonel was Hugh, Earl Percy, a 
Lieut.-General of the King’s armies ; and in this 
regiment, at the period referred to, there seem to 
have been three different orders of merit for the 
private men, viz.— 

“ First, a gilded medal larger than a Johannes, hanging 
on a button at the left lapel by a ribbon (as the Croix de 
St. Louis of France) in the most conspicuous part, with St. 
George and the Dragon (the ancient badge of this corps) 
on one side, over which is this motto ‘ Quo fata vocant !’ 
On the reverse, v"" Foor, MERIT. 

“Seven years’ good behaviour entitles a soldier to this 
honour, with which he is invested at the head of the bat- 
talion, by the hands of the commanding officer. 

“The second medal is of silver, as large as a three and 
on oeny piece, and differs only in this respect from the 

er. 


This was a “reward of fourteen years’ military 
merit.” 


“The third is also of silver, with this addition. ‘ A. O., 
after twenty-one years’ good and faithful service as a 
soldier, hath received from his commanding officer this 
honourable testimony of his merit.’ He also has an oval 
badge of the colour of the facings on his right breast, 
embroidered round with wreaths of gold and silver, and 
in the centre Merit, in letters of gold. 

“The soldiers thus distinguished are such only as never 
have in seven, fourteen, and twenty-one years incurred 
the censure of a court-martial ; and should any of them 





by misbehaviour (which rarely happens) forfeit his pre- 
tensions of being longer enrolled among the Men of Merit, 
the medal is cut off by the drum-major in the same public 
manner it was conferred. Earl Percy, the present 
Colonel, ever foremost in meritorious deeds, keeps up this 
order with all the proper dignity it deserves, and from 
the good effects produced by it in this corps, it were to be 
wished others would follow and attend to so laudable an 
example.” 

The authority for the existence of these good 
conduct medals is a highly-curious work (Svo.), the 
title-page of which runs thus :— 

“ Military Collections and Remarks: published by 
Major Donkin.* New York: Printed by H. Gaine at 
the Bible and Crown in Hanover Square, 1777.” 

I came across the above book in the library at 
Charleston, South Carolina ; and as it appears to 
have been published under peculiar circumstances, 
I propose to send, shortly, a memorandum thereon, 
for the chance that it may interest the readers of 
“N.& Q” CRESCENT. 
Wimbledon. 


POLITICAL BALLADS. 
I found the following verses in MS. amongst a 
pile of family charters, deeds, and papers. Might 
I ask if it is known who wrote them, or to what 
review they refer? They may be by a Non- 
juring ancestor.— 
“Tue REVIEW. 
“ Serene the morn, the season fine, 
Great G—— advancing on the plain, 
To view his Horse andC..... ..@, 
The godly Blessings of his Reign. 
The trumpets sound, 
The courtiers bound, 
The field all blaz’d with arms ; 
The Trojans true 
Their Tactics show, 
And Hellen shows her charms. 
The God of Love and War by turns 
Preside upon his phiz, 
One while you'd think for War he burns, 
Another while for Miss. 
You ’d think when he surveys his men 
He’d waste y® world with flame, 
And that he’d people it again 
When he surveys his Dame. 
But all is Farce and nothing more, 
This am’rous martial Knight, 
Age won't allow to enjoy hisw.... 
Nor courage let him fight.” — 
C. CHATTOCK. 
Castle Bromwich. 





PARALLEL PASSAGES. 
Cowper Anp CowLey.—Has it ever been noticed 
that Cowper's often-quoted line, 
“ God made the country, and man made the town,” 
is an imitation of one by Cowley 7— 


* R. Donkin, sometime A.D.C. to Earl Granard in 
Ireland about 1767, and either A.D.C. or Military Secre- 
tary to General Rufane, Governor of Martinique (and 
subsequently known as Sir Rufane Donkin). 
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“ God the first garden made, and the first city Cain.” 
Of course we can all see the fallacy and the 
morbid sentiment of Cowper's line. If “in God 
we live, and move, and have our being,” the popu- 
lous town must be as much His work and care as 
the lovely hills and fields. This truth is beauti- 
fully dwelt upon by Bryant, the American poet, in 
some stanzas beginning thus :— 
** Not in the solitude 
Alone may man commune with Heaven, or see 
Only in savage wood 
And sunny vale the present Deity, 
Or only hear his voice 
Where the winds whisper and the waves rejoice.” 
J. Drxon. 
[Bacon has also said, “ God Almighty first planted a 
garden”; and it is well known that Varro first gave cur- 
rency to the sentiment in his “‘ Divina natura dedit 
agros, ars humana edificavit urbes.”—De Re Rusticd.] 
“Sir Frerwett Puacrary. Steal! to be sure they 
may; and, egad, serve your best thoughts as gypsies do 
stolen children, disfigure them to make ’em pass for 
their own.”— The Critic, act i. sc. 1 
Sheridan seems to have “conveyed” this from 
Churchill, who wrote of Foote :— 
“Who to patch up his fame—or fill his purse, 
Still pilfers wretched plans, and makes them worse; 
Like gipsies, lest the stolen brat be known, 
Defacing first, then claiming for his own.” 
The Apology (Johnson Poets), vol. 66. 
CHARLES WYLIE. 


In the following verses the identity of thought 
and similarity of expression are not a little remark- 
able :— 
* He who for love hath undergone 
The worst that can befal, 
Is happier thousandfold than one 
Who never loved at all. 
A grace within his soul hath reigned 
Which nothing else can bring; 
Thank God for all that I have gained 
3y that high sorrowing.” 
Monckton Milnes (Lord Houghton). 
* T hold it true whate’er befal ; 
I feel it when I sorrow most; 
Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.” 
Tennyson. 
I think it will be readily granted that the thought 
has not gained by condensation. A. G. 
Tavistock. 


Tue Corporation or Lonpon AND THE County 
or SaLop.—The Times of Nov. 1 gave its annual 
paragraph narrating the ancient ceremony of the 
31st of October, part of which consists of a procla- 
mation by the Queen’s Remembrancer, in the pre- 
sence of certain officials of the City of London, 
calling on the “Tenants of the Moors, in the 
county of Salop,” to come forth and do service. 
That service, as every one knows, is to cut through 
a faggot with a hatchet. But how came the Cor- 


— 
poration of London to have property in mye 
and where is “the Moors”? I am aware that 
Gazetteers say there was, ages ago, a piece of lang 
called by this name near the town of Bridgnorth, 
but I have never met with any authority that con. 
nects it with the ceremony. AR 
Croeswylan, Oswestry. 


Harmonious Accipent.—In Horne’s Ney 
Spirit of the Age it is noted that some of the most 
tragic scenes in Mr. Dickens’s works (notably 
Nelly’s funeral, from the Old Curiosity Shop) are 
written in blank verse, “ which it is possible may 
have been the result of harmonious accident, and 
the author not even subsequently conscious of it” 
Perhaps the following perfect hexameter from 
cap. vii. of Thackeray's Esmond, describing the 
wonderful wifely devotion of Lady Castlewood, 
may be worth embalming in “N. & Q.”:— 

“Strange what a man may do, and a woman yet think 
him an angel !” 
Mars Dentqve, 
Gray's Inn. 


Mr. Disraeui on Critics.—I do not remember 
that on the appearance of Lothair attention was 
drawn to the fact that Mr. Disraeli was not the 
first person to define “ critics” as “the men who 
have failed in literature and art.” Coleridge uses 
words which look as though they may have been 
in Mr. Disraeli’s mind when writing. “ Reviewers,” 
he says, “are usually people who would have been 
poets, historians, biographers, &c., if they could; 
they have tried their talents at one or at the other, 
and have failed,” &c.—Seven Lectures on Shake- 
nd Milton. By the late 8. T. Coleridge, 

Collier ed., 1856, p. 4. A. G8. 


speare a 


- P; } n 


Earty Porm.—In closing his sermon on Good 
Works v. Good Words, in the parish church of St. 
Andrew’s, on August. 25, 1872, Dean Stanley of 
Westminster quoted the following lines, of which, 
he said, it was doubtful whether they were written 
by one of the earliest Deans of Westminster or by 
one of the earliest Scottish Reformers :— 

“ Say well is good, but do well is better; 

Do well seems the spirit, say well is the letter; 

Say well is godly, and helps to please ; 

But do well lives godly, and gives the world ease ; 

Say well to silence sometimes is bound, 

But do well is free on every ground. 

Say well has friends—some here, some there, 

Sut do well is welcome everywhere. 

By say well many to God's Word cleaves ; 

But for lack of do well it often leaves. 

If say well and do well were bound in one frame, 

Then all were done, all were won, and gotten were 

gain.” 
J. MANUEL. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Srrikes.—In 1866, when there were strikes on 
the Clyde, a good story was told about the inmates 
of a lunatic asylum at Murthly. The males were 
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in the garden and to do odd jobs about 
the premises. By some unlucky chance, one of 
them Foand a newspaper giving an account of the 
Clyde strikes. He read the news to his fellows in 
siversity, and they at once decisively struck work. 
Brery effort was tried to induce them to resume, 
bat without avail. At length the medical super- 
intendent took the matter in hand, and suggested 
to them that they should send a deputation to 
address him on the subject. No sooner said than 
done. The deputation filed up in order, stated 
their grievances “at great length,” as may be 
supposed, and demanded more pay and shorter 
hours. The doctor said it was all perfectly true, 
they had great cause for complaint—provisions 
were high in price, the weather was warm, and the 
hours of labour far too long, and then pulled out 
half a crown, which he handed to them. This 
gave every satisfaction. The deputation returned 
and informed their comrades of their success, and 
all resumed work immediately. But the joke did 
not end there. The doctor happened to pass the 
men some hours later, when he was accosted by the 
man to whom he had handed the half crown. He 
took the doctor aside and told him confidentially, 
“They are a set 0’ disagreeable chiels, and we re 
quarrelin’ and wranglin’ wha shud keep the half 
crown ; there it ’s back to ye, doctor, to keep it for 
us yourse P.” 

Read by the light of the present year of grace, 
th of 1866 seem to have stolen a march upon 
the “ >men” now similarly engaged. 

R. W. Hackwoop. 


Grerrry = Grey Friar.—It may serve an 
etymological ge to note that, ever ince I can 
remember it, the general pronunciation, in Not- 
tingham, of the street, orthographically spelt, Grey- 
friar Gate has been Greffry Gate. Because, Greftry 


being ( rey Friar Grey Brother, it is possible that 
instead of Godfre y mei ining only God’s Pe ce, it 
nig ght be that Godfrey Gor vd Fri: ir Good 
Brother—that, instead ot Geeliey or Gettre sy or Jefte ry 
meaning merely joyful, might be that Geoffry 
= = Merry Friar Joxful Brother—and that, in- 


stead of Humfre y or Humphrey meaning simply 
Domestic Peace, it might be that Humfrey = 
Home Friar Domestic Brother. , 
The fact, however, of Greffry or Greffrey being 
@ corrup tion of Grey Friar, is evidently one for 
record in “N. & Q.” J. BEae. 


Use or tar Accusative Pronouy.—In Burke’s 
Letters on a Regicide Peace (Works, ed. 1826, vol. 
Vu. pp. 310-311) occurs this glaring example of an 
Uungrammatical colloquialism ; “Is it him that we 
are to satisfy?” &c. 

Again in the Letter to a Noble Lord (tb. p. 34), 
he says, “What becomes of such things as me?” 


more common. The full phrase is “ such as I am,” 
and “such as I” would do, by ellipsis. 

There is, however, something singular in the 
common use of such accusatives. The story of the 
boy called Measor, who put his tutor into a rage 
bec we when he knocked at the door, and the tutor 
said, “ Who’s that?” could only keep answering 
3 Me, sir,” illustrates this usage, which in this simple 
form is almost established and defensible. It is as 
if the pronoun was indeclinable, and had only one 
case. 

It may remind one of the passage in Virgil, 
“Me, me! adsum,” &c., but some kind of ellipsis 
seems natural here. So in the French “Moi je 
suis.” which at first sight seems a striking instance, 
the ellipsis “(Quant 4) moi” is probably meant, or 
was in the origin of this phrase. 

In reality a stronger case is the French “c'est 
moi,” “c'est lui,” which by usage are absolutely 
correct, though undeniably against the strict rule ; 
and “cest je” or “c’est il” would be absurd. 

LYTTELTON. 


Eritaru.—lI copied the following epit = from 
a tablet in Arreton Church, Isle of Wight : 
“ Loe here vnder this tombe encouched 
Is William Serle by name 
Who for his deeds of charetie 
Deserveth worthey fame. 
A man within this parrish borne, 
And in the house calld stone. 
A glasse for to behold a work 
Hath left to every one. 
For that vnto the peop! 
Of Arreton he gave 
A hundred povndes in redie coyne 
He willd that they should have. 
To be ymployed in fittest sorte 
As man could best invent. 
For yearely releif to the pore 
That was his good intent. 
Thus did this man a batcheler 
Of yeares full fifty neyne, 
And doeinge good to every one 
Soe did he spend his tyme. 
Until the day he did decease 
The first of February, 
And in the yeare of one thousand 
Five hundred neyntie five.” 
MARIANNE LEACHMAN. 


» Nore 
pore 
e|] 


Ancient Bernaise Custom.— 

“ At the birth of Henri, Duc de Bordeaux (now promi- 
nently before the public as Count de Chambord), on 29th 
September, 1820, His Majesty Louis X\ IIl., according 
to an ancient Bernaise custom, took a clo re of —_ and 
some old Tarancon wine ; with the former he rubbed the 
lips of the babe, and dropped some of the latter into his 
mouth. It is recorded that the child = stained these 
tests better than might have been expected.”—Zady C. 
Davies’s Recollections of Society in France, ke., London, 
1872, p. 290. 





J. MANUEL. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Cuurcn FLoors DECLINING FROM WEST TO 





which undoubtedly is also bad grammar, though | 


East.—When the Roman Catholic Church at 
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Hartlepool was erected, I visited it by the special | of his dominions in this respect (the prevalence of um Py 
invitation of the Rev. Edward Knight, its incum- | belief), professed that he would gladly sacrifice his bug 
bent. On entering at the western door my friend, | ttle could they but be restored to the state in belief — 
: = * “e ? | and in practice in which he had found them.”— y 
looking towards the east, asked me if I noted | pistorical Inquiry into the Causes of Rationalism in the La 
anything unusual about the floor. The few friends | Theology of Germany, 1828, p. 128. for ¢ 
who accompanied me and I could not see anything E. H. A, John 
unusual, and our friend had to explain that, at his 1704 
own suggestion, both as a matter of convenience Queries. ford, 
to the congregation and to make the inequality : _ bridg 
of the site suitable without the expense of wath ; At pes Ly —_— pememaber, — on 
excavating, the architect had agreed to let the floor | Y°“S 88 Bearing y ne fo oa on stave, which, Coll. 
of the church incline towards the west, but so |" ¥ ords and cane, Ee" oo ms awe doggedly 
gradually as not to be visible to the uninitiated ; dreary than anything or me with. Can In Ca 
thus the congregation, as in a theatre, can see over tell me wae was the author, and can you complete 2 
each other’s heads, and much money was saved by ae sheen ty Graminn vane, ay 
non-excavation and the retention of superfluous Luddy fuddy heigh fol luddy heigho, 6 
soil. Curer ERMINE. And we poor devils is forced to appear, 1 
Luddy fuddy heigh fol luddy heigho, ser? 
“Bexitep Witt”: Lorp WiLtt1am Howarp.— So, Charlie, come give usa glass of gin, with 
** What is already known of the gallant chief makes it Luddy fuddy heigh fol luddy heigho, prin 
a subject of deep regret that no one has yet been That we may lock gallows as we goes in, 
found to do justice to his character, and, at the same Luddy fuddy heigh fol luddy heigho.” 
time, illustrate the state of society at the period when Hermir or N. C 
his name was a watchword on the borders. Such a pane 
history, well written, would be one of the most interesting ** Cleon hath a million acres, Mr. 
and valuable contributions to the records of a past con- Ne’er a one have I ; cop! 
dition of society.” ba =r re a palace, of a 
So wrote a correspondent of “N. & Q.,” Mr. ——— LC hun 
James J, Scort, eighteen years ago (1 S. x. 341). y ae be | 
That gentleman, and probably many others in-| Can any one name the author of this couplet!— valu 
terested in the subject, to whom this extract may “ Praises on stones are words but vainly spent; and 
be new, will be glad to be informed that this want A man’s past life is his best monument.” 
has at length been supplied by Dr. Lonsdale in m s J. Payye. ¢ 
his third volume, recently published, of The| ildare Gardens. er 
Worthies of Cumberland. The learned author has Can any of your readers direct me to the mean- par 
not only enriched “ the literature of our country” ing and origin of the motto, “ Dant lucem crescenti- acti 
with much valuable information anent “ Belted | bus orti”? I thought I might find it in Maniliu, Cha 
Will,” but has ably sketched the lives of several | but have hitherto looked for it in vain. P 
other distinguished members of the Howard family. C. W. Bruyenam. pret 
A very graceful tribute to the memory of the late . . ‘ ee the 
deeply lamented Earl of Carlisle is worthy of és The Debt of Nature.” This expression is cur- bect 
special notice. J. MANUEL. rent. To whom is it attributed ? 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. J. MANUEL. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. I 
Sun-piAL Inscriprions.—“ Sine, sole, sileo,” is [“ The slender debt to Nature’s quickly paid, ma 
inscribed on a dial at St. Philip’s, Nice. Here is| ~ Discharged, perchance, with greater ease than made.” or. 
another at the Convent of Cimiés, near Nice :— Quarles’s Emblems, 12, 13) hal 
ana eee ee Who is the author of this often-quoted verse = iy 
mero horas, nisi serenas—Dona presentis rape letus “Solamen miseris socios habuisse doloris. : We 
hore.” Frepk. RUtg. 
“ What shadows we are! anit. - 
lows we are! 
Time is short.” “ Heaven tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.” y 
And here is an Orange one, in the Green County M. J. F. yor 
of Roscomnion :— : [Sterne—Sentimental Journey.) ali 
“ae —_ be a +a —— ofdays — “To Anacreon in Heaven.” Who was the 7 
nO Ce prvcian ing Ws me eR Ww author of the words, and who was the composer yr 
a os the music, of the above song? As to the author of aft 
FREDERICK THE SECOND or Prussia.— the words, the name of Ralph Tomlinson is given Pi 
“Tt has been related to the author, by one likely to be in the Universal Songster. Who was Ralph Tom- a 
accurately informed, that Frederick, shortly before his | linson ? A Constant READER. de 
death, in expressing his regret at the altered condition Paris. - 
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LANCASHIRE Scnuo.tars.—Information is asked 
for concerning the following clergymen, viz.:— 
John Whiteside, M.A., Brasenose Coll., Oxford, 
1704; James Fisher, B.A., Brasenose Coll., Ox- 
ford, 1676; Richard Hall, St. John’s Coll., Cam- 
bridge, A.B., 1778; George Porter, Christ Coll., 
Cambridge, A.B., 1786; Richard Golding, Christ 
Coll., Cambridge, A.M., 1796. 

Henry Fisuwick. 

Carr Hill, Rochdale. 


ScryamMEs.—How comes it that whilst among 
our English surnames we have plenty of Browns, 
Greens, Blacks, Whites, Greys, and even Oranges 
and Violets, we never, so far as I am aware, meet 
with any one bearing the name of either of the 
primary colours, Red, Blue, or Yellow ? 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Corres or Statues, Busts, &c.—In 179— a 
Mr. Marchant of Bond Street published miniature 
copies of most of the celebrated statues, busts, &c., 
of antiquity ; and having two cases numbering one 
hundred of these copies in my possession, I should 
be pleased to know something of their merit or 
value. They appear to be beautifully executed, 
and in a good state of preservation. 

R. E. Way. 


German ProresTaNtT BIsHoPS CONSECRATED 
sy THE Enetish Hrerarcny.—Where can I find 
particulars of the following ecclesiastical trans- 
action recorded in Déllinger’s Re-uwnion of the 
Churches, p. 82 (English edit.) :— 

“Frederick I., on assuming the royal title, had two 
preachers, Ursinus and Sander, consecrated Bishops by 
the English Church, but at their death this episcopate 
became extinct.” 

J OSEPHUS. 


PRESERVATION OF Portraits. — Might not 
many fine old portraits be rescued from mildew 
or cottages, &c., if noblemen and gentlemen with 
halls or galleries filled with family pictures preserved 
not only their own direct ancestry, but portraits 
of families who have intermarried into their race ? 
Would not many interesting portraits of extinct 
families thus be preserved ? 


Tae Surnertayp Prerace.—Could any of 
your readers inform me if there are at present 
alive any direct descendants of (1) George Suther- 
land, Esq., of Force, and (2) Sir Robert Gordon, 
who contested the peerage with the lady who 
afterwards became Countess of Sutherland in her 
own right? Also, could any of your Scotch readers 
inform me on whom the headship of the clan 
devolved after the decision of the peerage question 
in the Countess’s favour ? 

To which of the Scottish families does the 
privilege of wearing three eagles’ feathers belong ? 

Gown. 








Horace’s “De Arte Poerrtica.”—I have re- 
cently become possessed of an edition of this work, 
respecting the date and rarity of which I hope to 
receive information from some of your correspon- 
dents. It is of small quarto size, and has fourteen 
leaves of print, not including the title, “ Oratius 
de Arte Poetica,” which is on a page to itself. 
The folios are numbered A i to iiii, and B i to iiii, 
and the type is a very large bold black letter, the 
red initial letter being in MS. There are eighteen 
lines in a full page, and the book has no date or 
printer's name. At the end there is only the 
usual,—“ Explicit Oratius de Arte Poetica.” I 
hope some of your readers will be able to identify 
the edition. W. A. Surrs. 

Newark-upon-Trent. 


30ULTBEE OF LovuGHBOROUGH.—Who was this 
painter, several times mentioned in Throsby’s 
Select Views in Leicestershire? Can any of your 
correspondents give me a short sketch of his life, 
&c., or kindly inform me where one is to be found ? 


F. 


Coat or Arms.—Can any of your correspon- 
dents kindly inform me whether, if a man who 
has no coat of arms marries an heiress or coheiress, 
he can in any way use his wife’s crest and arms? 

If a man marries a woman who has no brothers, 
can he combine her coat of arms with his own if 
she has had no property, real or personal, left to 
her by her father? F. 


EecyptTian Queries.—l. Who was Dr. Lieder 
of Cairo, who collected Egyptian curiosities ? 

2. Does the occurrence of a king’s name upon 
a scarabeeus or engraved gem show that it is of 
the date of the king named, or that he had any- 
thing to do with it ? J.C. J. 

Hackney. 


Foreign Universities.— Where can I see lists, 
or materials for lists, of the principal foreign and 
colonial universities, with some data which would 
help one to a notion as to the status and general 
importance of each ? 5. S. 


Free Lisrarres.— Where are the principal 
“ Free Libraries” in England ? R. T. 


“ Huprpras.”—In my edition (Dublin, Powell, 
1732) there is a plate engraved by “ P. Simms, 
Sculpt”; subject, “Hudibras in the Stocks.” On 
the top of the middle upright beam, which is 
placed in the centre of the stocks, are inscribed 


the letters 4 within a circle. What do these 
letters signify ? Grorce Lioyp. 
Bedlington. 


A Woopen Weppine.—I think this paragraph, 
cut from the American news in the Queen about 
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five months since, refers to a custom of which the 
majority of us have not heard before :— 

“ The following abridged account of a ‘wooden’ wed- 
ding, or fifth anniversary of marriage, is too amusing to 
be overlooked. It appears that on the day in question 
a Mrs. Hughes was disturbed by a sharp ring of the 
door bell, and the entrance of the servant with the card 
of an intimate friend of the family, with ‘compliments 
of’ pencilled over the name. ‘Show the gentleman into 
the parlour,’ said Mrs. Hughes, ‘and say that I’ll see 
him in a moment.’ ‘ But there ain't no gentleman there, 
mum—it’s a load of wud that cum with the card, mum, 
and the man is throwing the wud into the cellar, mum,’ 
replied the servant. Mrs. Hughes wondered what it 
meant, and, while she wondered, the door bell pealed 
again and again, and the servant for over an hour was 
kept running backward and forward in response to the 
summons. Kach messenger brought one or more arti- 
cles of wooden ware, and the cards of well-known friends, 
with ‘compliments of’ and little congratulatory notes. 
Soon after the close of office hours Mr. Hughes returned 
home, and was ushered by his wife into the dining room, 
which by this time was nearly half-filled with wooden 
wart of every imaginable description, from nests of wash- 
tubs to salad forks and spoons. In the evening the 
friends and relatives thronged the parlours, and many 
were the congratulations bestowed upon the worthy 
couple. The company was entertained with the charm- 
ing vocalisation of Mrs. Carroll, and an original compo- 
sition on the piano by Professor Schmitz. At the supper, 
later in the evening, speeches were made, and the health 
of Mr. and Mrs. Hughes was drunk again and again. 
Many were the wishes expressed that their lives might 
be spared far beyond the diamond anniversary of their 
wedding.” 

What is a “diamond anniversary,” and what is 
the etiquette appertaining thereunto ? 

ST. SWITHIN. 


O’Hacan Famity.—Can any of your contri- 
butors give me some information as to the ancient 
Catholic family of the O’Hagans of the Glens, co. 
Antrim, Ireland, who have died out in the male 
line ? 

In the year 1787, 19th April, Susanna O’Hagan 
married Charles Tripp at the New Church, Buck- 
ingham. She was the granddaughter of O’Hagan 
of the Glens, who married Miss Stewart of Red- 
bay, co. Antrim. The Stewarts, a very old family, 
have also died out in the male line. Any parti- 
culars as to arms and pedigree would be very 
valuable to 

A DEscENDANT OF BOTH FAMILIES, 

Leamington. 


“T too m Arcapia.”—Whence comes this 
expression so often seen now in papers ? 
PELAGIUS. 


Wepewoop.—Will you oblige with an answer 
to the following question !—The date of a Wedy- 
wood plate; arms, a mermaid ; border, a gold 
wreath; ground, cream colour. 

Henry Covutnson. 


Corns.—Can you explain to me the meaning of 
two copper coins, each about the size of a half- 








penny? 1. Ob., Comical-looking head to left, with 
mitre. “Clement XV. pont. max.” Rey. Four 
different shields. “Hine nostre crevere veen.” 
2. Ob., Bust to right (of George III). “Glorious 
1eR'vis.” Rev., Harp crowned. “ NorTH wangs 
1761.” There have been only fourteen Popes of 
the name of Clement. 5S. H. A. 
Tue Gotpen Frontat at MiLan.—I wish to 
know if any trustworthy representation exists of 
the magnificent specimen of goldsmith’s work 
forming the frontal of the altar in the interesting 
Church of 8. Ambrogio, Milan? It was given by 
Archbishop Angilbertus II. in 835, and bears the 
name of an Anglo-Saxon goldsmith. Dr. Rock 
describes this valuable relic in Essays on Religion 
and Literature, edited by Archbishop Manning 
Longmaps, 1865, pp. 67-105). I examined this a 
few years agoand was much struck with its beauty, 
Joun Piaeort, Juy., F.S.A. 


Forreian Inscription.—Will some reader of 
“N. & Q.” kindly say what these words signify; 
they are carved on an oak box /— lq 

“ Geegyn Harms 
Maeger” 
“ An De Zeegen 
istal gelegen.” W.L 


Bodmin. 


Tue DuMrriessHire Jonnstones.—Will any 
one have the kindness to furnish me with the history 
or pedigree of the Johnstones of Elshieshields, in 
Dumfriesshire, between the period 1690 to 1770? 
Anything connected with the above family would 
be gratefully received. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 





A CHRISTOPHER, JUBILEE MEDALS, AND 
PILGRIMS’ TOKENS. 
(4% §, x. 372.) 

This reference in the Prologue to Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales is sometimes quoted by writers 
on “ Leaden Signacula or Pilgrims’ Signs.” The 
object of “silver sheen” worn by the yeoman on 
his pilgrimage may have been adopted asa charm, 
or from mere devotion to the popularity of 5t 
Christopher, which was very great in mediseval times. 
Mr. Waller has recently shown that in no less than 
thirty-eight of our English churches have paintingsof 
him been discovered,* or it may have been intended 
to denote a previous pilgrimage to some sacred 
spot where his memory was in high repute; and 
tokens were on sale, similar to like figures of Thomas 
& Beckett, Our Lady of Boulogne, Liesse, Loretta, 
and numerous others. Tyrwhitt questions the 
meaning of the ornament from the circumstance, 
that by the statute 37 Edward III. yeomen ar 








* Collection Surrey Arch. Society, vol. 6, part i. 
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forbidden to wear any ornaments of gold or silver ; 
but he was probably then unacquainted with the 
fact that these curious _ figures are usually of 
lead or pewter. Gold and silver were of course 
employed, as in their prototype, the silver shrines 
of Diana at Ephesus—but baser metal would be 
the rule, and imitation being as fife in medieval 
days as now, such objects were frequently washed 
or coated with the precious metals. For ex: ample, 
in Du Mercier, a poem of the thirteenth or four- 
teenth century, edited by the late F. W. Fairholt, 
F.S.A., for the Percy Society, the vender says: 
‘J'ai fermaillez d’archel dorez ; 

Et de laiton sor argentez, 

Et tant les aime tax de laiton. 

Souvent por argent le meton.” 


Sometimes they were of coppe : In «a recent 
paper by Mr. Waller, “On the Pilgrimage to Our 
Lady of Wilsdon,” he fig oes enexaglee It is of 


the fiftee nth ce ntury, and represents ° 
Hal.” Mr. Waller gives some interesting details 
of what may still be observed at Hal, near Brussels, 
on the first Sunday in Se »pte mber r, on the occasion 
of a “ Pilgrimage for Religion’s Sake.” 

It is only of late years that any attention has 
been directed to this branch of inquiry ; my friend, 
Mr. Roach Smith, F.S.A., was, I think, the first 
in this country to point out its significance, and in 
his Collectanea Antiqua he has described and 
figured many of the objects formerly in his collec- 
tion. In his catalogue he mentions one which he 
possessed of St. Christopher carrying the infant 
Jesus. This is in pewter, 
the familiar class of which Chaucer wrote. I am 
not aware that it has been figured, but it is pro- 
bably with the rest of his collection in the British 
Museum. St. Christopher is not often met with 
among “signs.” They generally comprise initial 
letters, figures of the Virgin and Child, the Cruci- 
fixion, and a large proportion connected with 
Thomas & Beckett, a preponderance not surprising 
when the number of pilgrimages his shrine is 
considered. “It was computed,” says Hume, “that 
in one year 100,000 pilgrims arrived at Canterbury, 
and paid their dev: tions at his tomb.” 

A few years since I obtained from excavations 
inthe river bank, near London Bridge, some excel- 
lent figures of St. Thomas, Erasmus, Edward the 
Confessor, and other subjects. It is curious that 
it isfrom this locality that nearly all our collections 


have been made. The se, with others formerly in 
my = ssession, are now accessible at the Museum of 
the Corpor: —_ of London at Guildhall. There, 


is also preserved a large variety from other sources, 
many of which have been engraved and described 
in the Journal of the British Arche logical Asso- 
ciatio: Of foreign subject, your 
correspondent might Hucher’s com- 


authors on this 
consult M. 


munications in the _— . Monume ntal, tom. Xix. 
p- 504 ; Notice sur Plombs 


His toriées tre 


* Our Lady of 


and was doubtless of 





ves | mer 
| 





; on the obverse and on the 


dans la Seine, par Arthur Forgeais, Paris, 1858 ; 
and Dr. Rigollot’s Monnaies inconnues des Evéques, 
des Innocens, des Fous, &e. Paris, 8vo. 1837. 
Joun Epwarp Price, F.S.A. 
53, Beresford Road, Highbury New Park. 


Interesting information respecting Pilgrims’ Signs 
and Tokens will be found in Mr. Roach Smith’s 
paper on the subject in the Journal of the British 
Archeological Association 1. 2OO), and in his 
Collectanea Antiqua. See also a paper by Mr. 
Hugo in Archeologia (vol. xxxvii.), and Catalogue 
of Works of Art exhibited at Ironmongers’ Hall, 
London, in 1861 (309-16). 

Joun Piaeot, Jun 


Exe will find a very curious dissertation on 
Jubilee (Papal Jubilee) Medals, in a work in quarto, 
pp. 228, printed at Amsterdam, by Nicolas Cheva- 
lier, A.D. MDccI. The work itself is written ina 
fiercely antagonistic —_ to the Jubilee which was 
proclaimed in the year 1700, by the Bull of Inno- 
cent XII. on the 26th of March, 1699, and in other 
respects the book is highly objectionable to all 
those who believe in the power of the Popes to 
proclaim Jubilees to the Christian world. It is, in 
fact, a violent attack on all the Jubilees which had 
been celebrated for a period of four hundred years 
up to that time (1700), but its value to your cor- 
respondent Exe, to the antiquary as well as to 
the Christian inquirer in general, consists in the 
following : 

“ Le tout enrichi d’un fort grand nombre de Medailles 
et de Tailles douces avec les Ceremonies qui ont eté 
observées a l’Ouverture et & la Cloture du Jubile.” 

The author, who is anonymous, dedicates the 
book to his Most Serene Highness the Hereditary 
Prince of Cassel. Heading the copy of the Bull 

' Pope Innocent XII., which is given in Latin, 
with a translation in French, is a vignette repre- 
sentation of a magnificent Papal procession, in which 
his holiness, attended by many cardinals, prelates, 
musi ians, &e., proceeds = the cman of the 
“opening of the . lee.” At page 29 the author 
gives a representation of sae first medal,” namely 
that which was struck on the occasion of the pro- 
clamation by Boniface VIII. of the Jubilee in 
1299. The medal i repre ented, in copper-plate, 
with legends, 
Xe, At page 57 there is a representation of a 
second medal which was issued by the same Pope 
on the same occasion and in the same year. At 
page 59, Pope Clement VI. is re pre sented « pening 
the Jubilee in 1350: the obverse and the reverse of 
two medals are given. At page 61 is a copper-plate 
also of a medal issued by Pope Gregory XL, in 
1400 ; and on throughout the work, to page 116 
inclusive, the number of Jubilees is given, and 
copper-plates of the medals issued by the several 
ater A.D. 1299 to a.p. 1700. In the last- 
tioned year several beautifully executed medals 






reverse, 
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were struck, as we can judge of them by the 
illustrations in the volume before me. At page 
119 is a map of Rome, which is followed by 
“ Ceremonies observées & Vouverture du Jubilé de 
An mopcc.” Opposite to page 120 is a represen- 
tation of the Castle of St. Angelo. At page 129 
isa medal of Philip IV., surnamed le Bel. The obverse 
contains the bust of the King, the reverse the arrest, 
by order of Philip IV., at Anagni, as a prisoner, of 
Pope Boniface VIII, and his being conducted 
to he between two guards, the legend “ Juste et 
opportune”; in the exergue is the date 1303. The 
dispute between Philip le Bel and Boniface VIII. 
arose in consequence of the excommunication of 
the King by the Pope, the King having refused to 
proceed to the Crusades in the Holy Land. The 
work contains representations in copper-plate of 
many other medals ; among them of a medal struck 
for John Wickliff, a.p. 1428, for Jerome of Prague, 
A.D. 1416, for John Huss, 1416; and of various other 
medals, including, at page 222, the medals struck 
on the death of Innocent XII., and his mausoleum, 
and, at p. 226, the medals struck by Clement XI. 
on the occasion of his closing the Jubilee of 1700. 

I have been rather too particular in my notice 
of this curious book ; but as Exe has made so 
earnest a request, I have thought it well to afford 
him some information on the subject-matter of his 
inquiry. 

As to the “ Christopher,” it need scarcely be 
told that Catholics from the earliest times have 
been in the habit of having about them some mark 
or token of their profession as Christians, a cross, 
an Agnus Det (white wax, with the Agnus Det 
impressed on it, and blessed by the Pope , ora 
crystal enshrined relic of some saint, or a piece of 
the true cross; the last-mentioned very rarely. 
I have a twelfth or thirteenth century reliquary, 
formed in the shape of an oval, 2 inches by 14 inch, 
crystal box, set in silver; it is elaborately and 
beautifully chased. The reliquary was suspended 
from the neck by a chain or cord, and may have 
been the “Christopher ” of some medizval prelate, 
or abbot, or crusader. It was dug out of the earth 


in the ruins of an ancient abbey in the county of 


Kerry, some time ago. 
Maurice Lenrnay, M.R.LA. 

Limerick. 

The legend of St. Christopher became a favourite 
object for painting and carving in churches, and 
the saint was in time regarded as a kind of symbol 
of the Christian Church; and, where his image 
was, it was believed no plague could enter. A very 
fine wood engraving of his figure (supposed date 
1423) represents the stalwart figure of the saint 
wading the stream, with the infant Jesus on his 
shoulder, a mill seen on one side of the river, and 
a hermit holding out a lantern for the saint’s 
guidance on the other. Underneath is this in- 
scription :— 


























































** Christofori faciem die quacunque tueris 
Ilia nempe die morte mala non morieris,” 

The largest carved figure of St. Christopher was 
erected in the church of Notre Dame at Paris, by 
a knight of the name of Antoine des Essars, as 9 
thank-offering for some intervention of the saint in 
his behalf, but was removed in 1785. 

Mars Denique. 

Gray's Inn. 





Tue Homeric Deities (4 8. x. 345.)—On the 
principles admitted by Mr. R. F. Sarru, the 
questions raised by him belong to the domains of 
comparative mythology and comparative philology, 
and the solutions are there to be found. The 
mythology will be a preliminary to the determina- 
tion of the class of language to be employed in the 
investigation. 

Apollo, in comparative mythology, is part of the 
series which, in the Theban form, includes Cadmus 
or Athamas, Nephele or Agave, Palzemon, Echion or 
Ino, equivalent to Adam, Eve or Khaveh, Abel, 
Cain. Of the various forms of the word, among 
which Baal is conspicuous, there is the sufficient 
indication that in nature worship it is the name 
for Fire and the Male Principle. It is difficult to 
reconcile with this state of affairs 5>5x (ephlal), to 
intercede, or anything which has to do with a judge 
or an intercessor. It is also difficult to see how 
the Semitic languages can possibly explain (except 
by chance survival of a casual word) what belongs 
to a mythology so widely and anciently distri- 
buted, apparently before the Semitic languages 
came on the scene. It has been attempted to be 
done by Sanskrit, and it would be just as hopeful 
by Kaffir or Bantu, a language which, as it shows 
relics of Semitic and Indo-European grammar, 
attests that all such are now only the remains from 
a class of languages existing anteriorly to all 
these individually. 

With regard to the explanation of Apollo and 
other mythological words from Semitic and s0- 
called Phoenician sources, the Bible gives us 4 
sufficient warning on this head. It states that the 
Hebrews entered a country occupied by alien races, 
and we have evidence enough that the anterior 
population was non-Semitic. This is sufficiently 
shown by the names of the rivers and the towns. 
There are indications that this pre-Semitic lan- 
guage was spoken or known under the early kings 
of the Jews. It appears more reasonable to look 
for Athene in such a source than in yx, and to 
recognize that the comparative mythology i 
Palestine or outside was prae-Semitic. 

Any explanation must cover the whole ground 
of comparative mythology, and that is not done by 
the Sanskrit or Semitic systems which are offered 
tous. To reach the far antiquity of the origins 
we must try farther back. Hype CLARKE. 

32, St. George’s Square, 8. W. 
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CuarTers OF WILLIAM DE Brus (3% §. xi. 
460; 4% S. vi. 11.)—I gave some time ago an im- 
rfect copy of a charter of William de Brus, from 
the Kirkpatrick archives, which EsPpEDARE showed 
must be of a date previous to 1215, when William 
is known to have died. It may interest EspEDARE 
to know that there is a charter by the same Wil- 
liam de Brus in the Drumlanrig muniment room, 
as the inventory of these charters shows, and it is 
to the same Adam de Karleol, son of Robert. 
“Due by William de Brus to Adam de Karleoll, 
the son of Robert, of the Land and Mill of Kynin- 
mount, with the woods and pasture grounds, there 
described with precision.” This is the charter of 
earliest date in Drumlanrig muniment room, and 
is particularly interesting as the first reference we 
have to Kinmount, the seat of the Marquess of 
Queensberry. None of the other charters come 
near in date to this one. There is, however, ” an- 
other by Robert de Brus, Earl of Carrick and Lord 
of Annandale, to Sir William de Karleoll, Knight, 
of some pasture grounds, there again described 
with precision.” I suppose that this Sir William 
was the husband of Lady Margaret Bruce, one of 
the daughters of Robert Earl of Carrick, and sister 
of King Robert Bruce. It was, therefore, his 
father-in-law who granted him this charter. “Two 
more by William de Herries, Knight, to the same 
Sir Willi im de Karleoll, of two particular Fishings 
on the Water of Annan, and likewise of an acre of 
ground in the Tenement of Rayn-patrick, held of 
the Lords of Annandale.” 

I have no doubt that this Sir William de Heriz 
is the same who swore fealty to Edward I. when 
he overran Scotland in 1296. In the old charter 
which I gave (3™ 8. xi. 460) from the Kirkpatrick 
archives, the first witness is “ Willielmo de Heria 
(Heriz) tum senescaldo,” but this ancestor of the 
Herries family was of course of a much earlier date, 
probably the same given by Chalmers in his Cale- 
donia (i. 535) as witnessing a charter of Robert de 
Brus, the predecessor of William de Brus, between 
1183 and 1190, and as also witnessing a donation 
to the monastery of Kelso about 1190. This Wil- 
liam de Heriz was Seneschal of William de Brus. 

The inventory then says :—‘ The two next by 
Thomas Ranulph, Earl of Moray and Lord of An- 
nandale, first to John de Karleoll, son of the above 
Sir William, allowing him to finish the Park at 
Kyninmount, and to hold it in Free Barony, with 
power to inhibit all hawking and hunting there 
Without his license, 29t* March, 1329.” And 
again “to William de Karleoll, Dom. de Loss 
{Luss in Annandale), allowing him to make a Park 
of the land of Stanelands and Dykes, and to in- 
clude an adjacent moss and some more grounds 
there pointed out.” These charters were granted 
by Sir Thomas Randolph a few months before the 
death of the Bruce, who died 7th June, 1329, when 
Sir Thomas became Regent of Scotland. 








It may be observed that these old charters give 
two additional members of the Carlyle family, 
which I do not think were before known to history. 
Robert, father of Adam, I have not seen mentioned 
before. He must have lived towards the end of 
the twelfth century, in the reign of William the 
Lion (1165-1214). John, son of Sir William, 
seems also to have been unknown, as we have only 
a son William recorded (Douglas Peerage), who 
obtained a charter of the lands of Culyn (Collin) 
and Rucan (both in the parish of Torthorwald) 
from the Bruce, and who died at the battle of 
Durham (17th October, 1346). These charters 
refer to the Lordship of Torthorwald and Barony 
of Carlyle, passing, no doubt, with the property, 
first to Sir Robert Douglas (Lord Belhaven), 1613, 
Master of the Horse to Henry Prince of Wales, 
and then to the first Earl of Queensberry, 1636. 

C. T. RamaceE. 


Marie Faenani (4 §. x. 391.)—In Lord 
Lyttelton’s article it is said, “The Duke (Queens- 
berry) does not appear to have shown at any time 
the least affection for the girl”; and the article 
concludes, “I am curious to know if any of your 
readers can throw any light on this puzzle.” 

If the common rumours of some sixty or seventy 
years back be worthy of repetition now, the 
paternity of Mie Mie was so doubtful that, when 
she became Lady Yarmouth, each of the claimants 
bestowed on her, by mutual agreement, a handsome 
dowry, and that when she left her husband to live 
under the protection of Marshal Junot, the Duke 
considered the doubt to be solved, and claimed her 
as his own. If Lord Lyttelton should desire to 
pursue the inquiry, he is referred to the will of the 
Duke of Queensberry (proved in the Prerogative 
Court in 1810 or 1811), which gave a very large 
amount of personalty to the then Countess of 
Yarmouth, and afterwards Marchioness of Hertford. 
Upon what authority Lord Lyttelton states that 
the Duke never at any time showed her the least 
affection, I cannot conceive. Neither the characters 
of the parties concerned, however, nor the circum- 
stances appear to me to invest the inquiry with 
sufficient interest to make it worth the pursuit. 


J. C. H. 


“ WHEN LIFE LOOKS LONE AND DREARY,” &c. 
4% S. x, 373.)—The lines are those of a song in 
Moore’s long-forgotten opera, M.P.; or, the Blue 
Stocking. They were sung by Phillips (the tenor) 
as De Rosier :— 

** When life looks lone and dreary, 

What light can dispel the gloom? 

When Time’s swift wing is weary, 
What charm can refresh his plume? 

’Tis woman, whose sweetness beameth 
On all that we feel or see. 

And if man of Heaven ere dreameth, 
’Tis when he thinks purely of thee. 

h! woman ! 
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Let conquerors fight for glory,— 
Too dearly the meed they gain; 
Let patriots live in story,— 
Too often they die in vain. 
Give kingdoms to those who choose em, 
This world can offer to me 
No throne like Beauty's bosom, 
No freedom like serving thee. 
Oh! woman !” 














































































D. 

[The words do not appear in the earlier editions of 
Moore's works; but they are, we are told by another 
correspondent, included in the edition published by 
Warne & Co.] 

Sxutt Superstition (4 §S. x. 183.) — Mr. 
Upat speaks of a skull preserved in a farm-house 
in Dorsetshire, and of a superstition attached to it. 
I should be greatly obliged if Mr. Upat would 
mention the name of the parish referred to, because 
a similar superstition attaches to a skull kept in a 
farm-house at Chilton Cantelo, in Somersetshire. 
Some account of this is given in Collinson, vol. ii. 
p. 339. From the date on the tombstone of the 
former owner of the skull—1670—it has been con- 
jectured that he came to the retired village, in 
which he was buried, after taking an active part 
on the Republican side in the Civil War; and 
that seeing the way in which the bodies of some of 
them who had acted with him were treated after 
the Restoration, he wished to provide against this 
in his own case. This idea is somewhat confirmed 
by the account given in 1824 by a man in the vil- 
lage, then ninety-four years of age, that “the 
gentleman came there in troublous times, and 
wished to be quiet.” I should be glad to know 
whether there is any history or tradition connected 
with the skull in Dorsetshire which would lead to 
the same conclusion, or whether any other instances 
of the same thing occur. 

Cuar_es OQ. Gooprorp. 

The Lodge, Eton College. 


Sir Jonun Lusspock on “Fetis Catus” (4% §, 
ix. 532; x. 56, 92, 158, 212, 279, 320.)—I beg to 
refer those who are interested in the discussion on 
this subject to an erudite paper by Professor Rol- 
leston, M.D., Oxon, “On the Domestic Cats, Felis 
Domesticus, and Mustela Foina of Ancient and 
Modern Times,” in the Journal of Anatomy and 


the writer is to show that though the ancient 
Greeks and Romans hid not domesticated the cat, 
Felis Domesticus, in classical times, this animal 
wus nevertheless domesticated in Western Europe 
at an earlier period than is commonly assigned ; 
and that, moreover, the white-breasted Marten, 
Mustela Foina, which is known also as the “ Beech 
Marten,” or “ Stone Marten,” was functionally the 
“cat” of the ancients. This paper should be read 
as a sequel to the very curious treatise, Les Chats 
(a Rotterdam, 1728, 8vo.), written by F. A. P. de 





Physiology, November, 1867, p. 47. The object of 


Moncrif, and appended to the second edition of 








his @uvres (Paris, 2 vols. 8vo., 1791). Here the 
subject is minutely and curiously investigated 
especially as regards the cat-worship of the Egyp- 
tians. A good deal of curious matter will also be 
found in the book of the Rev. Samuel Lysong 
M.A., The Model Merchant of the Middle “Ages, 
exemplified in the Story of Whittington and ye 
Cat (London, 1860, 8vo.); in The Cat, its History 
and Diseases, by Lady Cust (London, 8vo., 1856-7 : 
in a paper entitled “ Curiosities of Cats,” in Once 
a Week, Dec. 26, 1863; in The Book of Cats: a 
Chit-Chat Chronicle of Feline Facts and Fancies; 
Legendary, Lyrical, Mirthful, and Miscellaneous, 
by Charles H. Ross, with twenty illustrations by 
the author (London, 1868, 8vo.); in Cats; their 
History and Habits, with Interesting Particulars 
about Richard Whittington and his Cat (London, 
16mo., 1849); in the learned work of Lenz, Zoologic 
des alter Griechen und Romer (Gotha, 1856, &vo.): 
in The Book of the Boudoir, by Lady Morgan 
vol. ii. p. 38); in the “ Oratio Funebris in Felem,” 
at the end of Admiranda Re rum Admiranda En- 
comia (Lagd. Bat., 1677, 12mo.), and many other 
shorter poems, allusions, &c., for reference to which 
I should, perhaps, be hardly held to merit thanks, 
Wituiam Bares, B.A. 


Birmingham. 


“ (Estet” (4 §. x. 372.)—It seems to me that 
neither “clasp” nor “case” is the meaning of 
estel. Lye makes it to be a kind of book-marker, 
as Mr. Tew will see in Mr. Sweet’s note; and 
this, I think, is the right interpretation, though 
there is still a difficulty in realizing its special 
form and use. Mr. Sweet’s derivation from a 
substantive, @est (German ast bough, branch, 
knot), is plausible. We have the M. Goth. asts 

- bough, twig, branch) in Mark xi. 8; xiii. 28 
However, the word occurs in later English with 
the meaning of “a splinter or shaving of wood.” 
In Prompt. Parv. we have: 

** ASTELLE, a schyyd (astyl schyde. K. shyde, P.) Teda. 
C. F. astula, Catu. cadia.”’—(P. 16.) 

“Scnryp, or astelle (schyd of a astel, 8. schyde wode, 
K.) Teda, C. F. assula, ©. F. astula, Cats.” —(P. 446.) 

In the Treatise of Walter de Biblesworth 
Wright's Vocabularies, p- 170, last line), - les 
hasteles” is glossed “ the chides (szhides).” Roque- 
fort interprets astelle (estelle) as “éclat de bois,” 
&e., deriving from M. Lat. astalia, astella; Lat. 
hasta, hastula; Fr. astelles or attelles “ surgical 
splints,” and also “the hames of a horse-collar.” 
On all sides we get the meaning of “ twig, splinter, 
and the like. A®lfric’s translation of stylus I fail 
to find it) fits in very well with this meaning, and 
Lye’s festuca the same. I am inclined to query 
whether the estel did not in some way combine 
the book-cord or marker with a pointel or stylus. 
‘See Wright’s Vocabularies, p. 116.) 

Joun ADDIS. 
Rustington, Littlehampton. 
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Dr. Rock, in his Church of Our Fathers (vol. i. 
p. 292), says:— 
“ My idea is, that the ‘cestel’ so particularly spoken 
of by King Alfred, was a large stud of crystal, beryl, or 
some precious stone, mounted as an ornament on the 
silver covering of the book” (given to each Bishop’s 
see). 
Dr. Rock then goes on at great length to endea- 
your to prove this meaning of the word. 
Should Mr. Tew’s query come under the eye 
of Dr. Giles, or Mr. Baron, or any other Anglo- 
Saxon scholar, we may have more light thrown on 
“ (Estel” than we have yet had. M. V. 
Froome Selwood. 


I think neither clasp nor case, the renderings of 
Mr. Sweet and Dr. Lingard, satisfactory, as the 
translation of this word. This is the passage in 
King Alfred’s translation of Pope Gregory’s Liber 
Pastoralis :— 

“To every bishop’s see in my kingdom I will that one 
(of the copies of his translation) be sent ; and upon each 
there is an wstel, which is about fifty mancuses (in value), 
and I bid, in God's name, that nobody that cestel from 
these books shall undo.” 

The estel was in all probability the piece of 
erystal or beryl (usually shaped into a convexed 
oval) which is a conspicuous ornament on Anglo- 
Saxon and Irish bindings. Dr. Rock thought the 
custom of placing such a boss upon books derived 
from some usage of the Druids. 

Joun Piceot, Jun., F.S.A. 


“McLeop or Dunvecan” (4 §. x. 352.)— 
Subjoined is a copy of the verses for which W. B. 
inquires. They are taken from the Irish Penny 
Magazine, published in Dublin in 1833 by T. & J. 
Coldwell. It will be seen that the refrain or 
exclamation at the end of each verse does not 
appear in the transcript, although it is so in the 
stanza quoted by W. B. I cannot ascertain that 
it has ever been set to music. 

GeorceE B. Star. 

Dublin. 

P.S. I do not think Lockhart is the author; he 
may be the translator. No author or translator’s 
name appears to the following verses :— 

“ LAMENT FOR MACLEAN OF AROS. 

From the Gaelic. 

Macleod of Dunvegan, 

A curse lies upon thee, 
For the slaughter of Lauchlan, 

Little honor it won thee. 
Little honor it won thee, 

For smooth was thy greeting ; 
Thou wert bid to the feast, 

In the hall was your meeting. 


In the hall was your meeting, 
But thou stain’dst it with slaughter ; 
When there ’s blood on the hearth, 
Who can wash it with water ! 
Who can wash it with water, 
Though it flows as in furrows, 





Or bring joy to the children 
Of desolate Aros ? 
Upon desolate Aros 
There is wailing and weeping, 
For the chief of her nobles 
In the dark chamber sleeping. 
In the dark chamber sleeping 
Lies our curly-tress'd warrior, 
In the day of the battle 
Our bulwark and barrier. 
Our bulwark, our barrier ! 
Oh ! the mother that bore thee, 
How she wept in her anguish, 
When the turf was laid o’er thee ! 
When the turf was laid o’er thee, 
With the nurse that had rear’d thee, 
Wept the maiden that loved, 
And the race that revered thee, 
The race that revered thee, 
On the heath and the billow, 
Saw thy Chamber of Silence, 
And the dust of thy pillow !” 


SwALLows AT VENICE (4 §, x. 328.)—In Sand 
and Canvas, by 8. Bevan, pub. by C. Gilpin, 
London, 1849, at page 315, is mentioned the gambols 
of the swallows pursuing pieces of white paper let 
fly from the Campanile at Venice. Mr. Bevan says 
that when a bird has succeeded in thrusting its head 
through a piece of the paper, “its fellows enter on 
the chase, and the poor bird is either pecked to 
death or drops from sheer exhaustion on one of the 
neighbouring roofs.” H. A. Sr. J. M. 


“Twas in TRAFALGAR Bay,” &c. (4% §, x. 
343.)—The author of the song beginning— 
“?*T was in Trafalgar’s (sic) bay 
We saw the Frenchmen lay,” 
was a good deal chaffed by his friends for using 
“ungrammatical English,” and no one was kind 
enough to suggest that it was “good nautical.” 
The words were so published with the music. But 
the author altered them, and Braham afterwards 
always sang them thus :— 
‘Twas in Trafalgar’s bay, 
The boasting Frenchmen lay,” 
which made them at” least good grammatical 


English. CCCXI. 


It may be interesting to your readers to know 
that the late Mr. Samuel James Arnold, the author 
of the song, who was too well educated to have 
written so ungrammatically, complained to me of 
having been so misrepresented by the printer, the 
original words being, 
«“’T was in Trafalgar Bay 

The saucy Frenchmen lay.” 
An error he could never succeed in getting cor- 
rected. J. R. Prancusé. 
6, Royal Avenue, Chelsea. 


Ancient Rive (4 S. x. 330.)—Of character 
very similar to Mr. Piecor’s ring appears to be 
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one of which I gent the following description 
(extracted from The History and Poetry of Finger 
Rings, by Charles Edwards, Counsellor-at-Law, 
New York, 1855) :— 

“ A ring of gold was found at Coventry in England. It 
is evidently an amulet. The centre device represents 
Christ rising from the Sepulchre, and in the background 
are shown the hammer, sponge, and other emblems of 
his passion. On the left is figured the wound of the 
side, with the following legend, ‘ The well of everlasting 
lyffe.’ In the next compartment two small wounds, with 
* The well of comfort,’ ‘The well of grace,’ and after- 
wards, two other wounds, with the legends of ‘ The well 
of pity,’ ‘ The well of merci.’ ” 

Mr. Edwards makes reference, regarding this 
ring, to Archeologia, xviii.; and, upon the same 
authority, states that— 

** Sir Edward Shaw, goldsmith and Alderman of Lon- 
don, directed by his will, circa 1487, to be made ‘16 
rings of fyne gold to be graven with the well of pitie, 
the well of mercie, and the well of ev erlasting life.’ 

CRESCENT. 

Wimbledon. 


Leon Ricumonn’s “ Youne Corracer” (4 §. 

372.)—I well remember being shown the grave 
of “Little Jane, the young cottager,” and the 
house in which she lived, when on a visit to 
Brading more than fifty years since. There 
then (I believe) neither stone nor memorial on the 
grave, but every one in the place seemed to know 
the spot. On revisiting Brading some years after 
there was then the grave-stone, I suppose the same 
as noted by F. J. L., M.A. 

From the Memoir of the Rev. Legh Richmond, 
by Grimshawe, the narrative of “ Little Jane” was 
first published in the Christian not 
Scottish) either in 1809, 1810, or 1811, afterwards 
as Tracts, which had a very large circulation, and 
then in the Annals of the Poor, in 1814. 

In 1822 the Rev. Legh Richmond visited the 
Isle of Wight, and under the date Sept. 12th 
appears, “A memorial stone was this day put up 
over the grave of Little Jane, the young cottager, 
my first convert and seal in Brading,” and six 
days after he records a similar one “for the Dairy- 
man’s Daughter in Arreton Churchyard.” The 
narrative of Little Jane is so interesting, simple, 
and universally known; no doubt the inscription 
on her grave-stone has been renewed recently. 

SAMUEL SHAW. 


was 


Guardian 


Andover. 


Lavy Cuerrrtrees (4 §, x. 371.)—See Me- 
moirs of Captain — Creichton,—Swift’s Works, 
by Scott, 1814, vol. page 117,—and Kirkton’s 
History of the Ch oil of Scotland, by Charles 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe, 1817, page 349. 

Wa. Macmata. 


Edinburgh. 
Srr Davin Warkrys (4% S. x. 372.)—He lived 
in Covent Garden, died Dee. 25th, 1657, and was 














buried at Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks.—Royal De- 
scents and Pedigrees of Founders’ Kin, by Sir B. 
Burke (8vo. 1855 and 1858), Pedigree vii., Family 
of Shawn. L. L. H. 


Hunter’s Moon (4 8. x. 411.)—The October 
moon is merely called by this name because hunt- 
ing begins at this time, just as the harvest moon 
is so named for a similar reason. D. 


Russet’s Process or Eneravine (4% §. x, 
393.)—Several methods of transferring engravings 
to metal plates are fully described in the Appendix 
to Tomlinson’s Cyclopedia of Useful Arts, pp. 317, 
318, and 319. CHARLES NAYLor. 


ParsteR Wantep (4 §. x. 393.)—Luscus 
will find a landscape by Jan Van der Hagen (La 


Haye, 1635-1679) described in the Notice des 
Tableaux du Musée d Amsterdam, 1864. Pilking- 


ton and Hobbes both have a notice of John van 


Hagen. H. D. C. 
Dursley. 
Funevs 1n Brean (4 §. x. 392.)—The infor- 


mation sought by B. F. will, I think, be found at 
page 149 of an interesting little work by Rev. 
Hugh Macmillan, entitled Footnotes from the Page 


of Nature; or, First Forms of Vegetation, 8vo. 
Cambridge, Macmillan & Co. 1861. H. M. 
Dublin. 
Tue “ Anaconpa” (4 §, x. 393.)—This story 


was written by “ Monk” Lewis. It is one of his 
Romantic Tales, published by Longman, Hurst 
& Co., 1808, 4 vols. R. P 


MrstatureE Portrait or THE Ear or Ro- 
CHESTER (4th S. x. 392.) —The portrait signed 

“TD. L. 1671,” is probably by David Loggan. He 
drew and engraved portraits in England at that 
period, and for some years later. JAYDEE. 


Mossman Famity (4S. x. 375.)—I shall be 
obliged to Mr. Warr for references to the ‘ autho- 
rities he quotes mentioning James Mossman, the 
eminent goldsmith of Edinburgh. 

Amongst the printed Acts of the Parliaments of 
Scotland (vol. iii.) is a ratification, dated 23 June, 
1581, by King James VI., of the “charter maid be 
umq"! James Mossman goldsmyt burges of Edin- 
burgh To Jonet King dochter to Alex: ander King 
aduocatt burges of the said but his spous,” of the 
lands of Wray, in Linlithgow, in life rent, dé ated at 
Linlithgow, 20th Feb., 1570. 

Was Jonet King’s husband the jewellér patro- 
nized by James V. or his son? 

Alexander King was a member of the King 
family of Barra, Aberdeenshire ; he is mentioned 
in Douglas’s Peerage, s. v. “King, Lord Eythin.” 

C. 8. K. 

Eythan Lodge, Bowes, Southgate. 
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Frisca (4 §S. x. 413.)—San Francisco is always 
called Frisco by its inhabitants, but I never heard 
of Frisca. D. 


“Lives on A Cow” (4 §. x. 166, 234, 312.)}— 
It has already been said in “N & Q.” that Loudon 
and Youatt both quote these lines as by Wilkinson. 
Now, who was Wilkinson? I remember reading 
them in Loudon nearly forty years ago, and then 
asked that question. John Wilkinson of Lenton, 
near Nottingham, was a famous shorthorn breeder. 
I do not think he was the man to write these 
lines, but he had a brother, William, who went up 
to Cambridge fifty or sixty years ago with the in- 
tention of taking Orders, but never did so. He 
remained at Cambridge as a “coach” for several 
years, and then returned to Lenton. He occasion- 
ally showed me and read to me verses of his own, 
which evinced much taste and feeling, and it has 
often occurred to me that he may have put into 
rhyme ideas given him by his brother. John died 
nearly twenty years ago, William some years 
before him. J. W. spoils the last line; he omits 
the sign of the genitive case. It should be— 

“She ’s a grazier’s without and a butcher's within.” 

ELLCEE. 

Craven. 

“WHOM THE GODS LOVE DIE roune (1* §. iii. 
177; 3° S. viii. 171, 216, 342, 483.)—Vide Dio- 
nystus Halicarnass nSis. Ars Rhetorica (Opp., 
vol. v., ed. Reiske, p. 264)— 

“Emi 6€ réus xaS Exacrovy kat amd Tov 
WAcKiov todAas adoppas Trapeset 6 Aoyos eis 
Tapapvsiav,” &e. 

“In oratione privata ex wtate amplam consolationis 
materiam habebimus; si repente exstinctus et sine 
dolore, quod felicem exitum consequutus ; si vero morbo 
post longam valetudinem, quod fortiter dolores pertulerit ; 
aut si bello, quod pro patria pugnans; si in legatione, 
quod pro civium incolumitate ; si in peregrinatione, quod 
nihil refert : nam una et eadem via (ut A’schylus ait) ad 
inferos ducit ;* si vero in solo natali, quod in carissima 
esi quz ipsum genuerit, et inter amantissimos sui 
beros. Ab zxtate, si adolescens periit, quod diis carus, 
qui tales amare solent, atque olim plurimos e vivorum 
numero abripuerunt, ut Ganymedem, Tithonum, Achil- 
lem, eos in humanz vite fluctibus diutius volutari non 
permittentes, nec animam longius in corpore, tanquam 
Ip carcere, inclusam habere,” &c 

SIBLIOTHECAR. CHETHAM., 


Scortish TerriTroriAL Baronies (4% §, x. 
329, 397.)—Bonnington was Baron (a Lesser 
Baron ?), Dominus, or Laird (all synonymous de- 
nominations) of the lands of Bonnington, if holding 
under the Crown immediately, or in capite, by free 
service. Therefore he was not improperly called 
Baron de (or of ) Bonnington. But, in our view, 


he could not have been properly called Baron Bon- 


7 





The boast of heraldry, the pomp of pow’r, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 

Await alike th’ inevitable hour ; 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 





nington, with de, or of, wanting; that being a 
titular designation. In respect of Bonnington, 
however, he was not certainly an Esquire, although 
otherwise he might be. On the other hand, Lord 
Dalhousie being called “ Baron of Dalhousie,” was 
wrongly denominated, holding, as we presume he 
did, the title Dalhousie by patent. If he had been 
called Baron or Lord Dalhousie simply, without 
the addition of de or of, nothing was amiss. He 
might also have been called, if in right of the fief 
of Dalhousie, “ Dominus, et Dominus de, Dal- 
housie,” denoting that he was both a titular and 
territorial Baron ; and such a manner of designa- 
tion was, in old Scottish Charter Writs, by no 
means uncommon. EsPEDARE. 


“Owen” (4 S. x. 166, 341, 402.)—The river 
Blackwater, in Ireland, was not Owen dhu, as 
stated by Mr. Hate, but Avonmore. 

JoSEPH FISHER. 

Waterford. 


Mastirr (4% 8. x. 68, 139, 199, 301.)-—-With 
all deference to the learning and research of your 
correspondent, I think it is not probable that the 
word Mastiff is derived from the old French Mes- 
tifa mongrel; for Cotgrave expressly says the 
word Mestif is “ understood by the French, espe- 
cially of a Dog that’s bred betweene a Mastive or 
great Curre, and a Greyhound.” Consequently, as 
it meant a dog of mixed race, it could hardly be 
the origin of the designation of the pure mastiff, 
one of the most ancient, perhaps the most ancient, 
of all the famed canine breeds of England. The 
names describing the different species of dogs in 
this country are usually derived from their quali- 
ties and uses, or from the land whence the breed 
originally came—as the Sheep-dog, Bull-dog, 
Spaniel, &c. The renowned and far-descended 
line of this faithful and noble creature (the bravest, 
most vigilant, and forbearing of all watch-dogs) 
must have its source in remote ages, and the root 
of the name be sought for in the above directions. 
Youatt asserts, “it is probable the Mastiff is an 
original breed peculiar to the British islands.” 

In Sleigh’s History of Leek it is stated that the 
Chronicle of Dieulacresse Abbey gives a tradition 
how on the day of the death of Ranulph de Blonde- 
ville, sixth Earl of Chester, the great white mastiffs 
of Dieulacresse, and with them many others, 
howled so loudly that they disturbed the depths of 
the infernal regions, and frightened the Fiend into 
releasing the soul of the good Earl. Where is the 
original authority for the statement that the mas- 
tiffs were white? Such a breed is, I believe, 
unknown, the colour being generally a pale fawn 
with, not unfrequently, a black muzzle), and some 
are brindled. GeorcE R. JEssE. 
Henbury, Cheshire. 


SmMoTHERING FOR HypropHosia (4 §. x. 272, 








318, 382.)—About fifty years ago, I remember my 
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nursemaid and a fellow-servant, while sitting at 
their needle-work in my nursery, and talking over 
the news ofthe day, mentioning, among other events, 
that in the neighbouring village of Codford (now 
made famous by the Autumn Manceuvres), a 
person having been bitten by a mad dog, and being 
so bad that he was, by the doctor's orders, to be 
smothered between two feather beds. Whether 
the event had taken place or was only in expecta- 
tion, I cannot say, nor who the doctor was alleged 
to be who had prescribed this treatment. My im- 
yression I am clear was, that it was intended to 
- curative ; for they also stated, that some one 
else whom they had known had been taken to the 
seaside and taken out in a boat and held under 
water till nearly drowned; that the partial 
drowning was repeated three times in as quick 
succession as was consistent with life being pre- 
served, but that the treatment had been un- 
successful, insomuch that the patient had returned 
home only to die of hydrophobia, or rather, as I 
doubt the long word being then known in that 
society, of “the bite of the mad dog,” so that the 
feather beds were another form of application of a 
mode of arresting spasmodic action, which, if allowed 
to continue, would assuredly be fatal ; that is to 
say, it was like some very scientific surgical opera- 
tions, a very desperate remedy for an otherwise 
fatal malady. Supposing this view of the case 
to be correct, it would take this species of medical 
treatment out of the category of murder, to which 
otherwise it seems naturally to belong. C. 


Kinuine no Murper (4 §. x. 293, 358.)— 
Perhaps Young’s lines (Love of Fame, Satire VII.) 
deserve a place under this heading,— 

* One to destroy is murder by the law; 
And gibbets keep the lifted hand in awe: 
To murder thousands takes a specious name, 
War's glorious art, and gives immortal fame.”’ 
Mars DeniqQveE. 

Gray’s Inn. 

An “Enp” (4 §. x. 295, 358.)—I think that 
Mr. Appis has scarcely given quite the correct 
explanation of the word “ ende ” in the line,— 

**To speke wyth none ende of my kynne,” 
or rather has not explained its full meaning. In 
Cheshire patois we always speak of rich people or 
gentlefolk as being “the better end of folk.” and 
it seems to me that to speak “wyth none ende of 
my kynne” means to speak with neither the better 
end nor the poorer end, i.c. with none of my kin, 
be they gentle or simple. A great deal is thus 
expressed in one word. Whether my surmise be 
right or wrong, it enables me to give another 

somewhat curious use of the word “ end.” 
Rosert Hotuanp. 


“T CAME IN THE MORNING” (4S. x. 187, 359.) 
—A copy of these lines is in the Newhaven Maga- 
sine, Dec., 1863, where it is stated they form the 






inscription 0: a tombstone in Massachusetts. These 
lines appear tu me more likely to be original, 
and that Miss Mary Pyper enlarged upon them, 
but did not improve them. Must we not look to 
our “cousins” for the author ? I. J. Reeve. 
Newhaven. 
“ Farr Science,” &c. (4 S, ix. 339, 396, x. 282, 
360.)—I suppose the only difficulty here is with re- 
gard to the word “ science” as applied to Gray, the 
poet, for it is, of course, to himself that the supposed 
epitaph refers. But surely this word, in its largest 
significance, may be thought applicable to such 
culture as Gray undoubtedly possessed. Besides, 
it is not inapplicable, even in a more restricted 
sense. The author of A Criticism on the Elegy 
written in a Country Churchyard (Edinburgh, 8vo. 
1810), says :— 
‘« As Gray is known to have been learned, that ‘ Science 
frowned not on his birth’ may be said with truth, 
according to the usual acceptation of the words. But 
phrases, such as ‘ Fortune smiled on his birth,’ ‘Science 
frown’d not on his birth,’ are become flat by usage. They 
were poetical, are now rhetorical, and will soon be 
prosaic.” —Page 139. 

Gilbert Wakefie!? says, in a note :— 

“ Collins, 

‘ Had fortune smiled propitious as his muse,’ 
would have been the only contemporary capable of 
attaining the excellence of Mr. Gray.” 

And William Roscoe of Liverpool, in an early 
piece, has the lines :— 
- at my birth 
What though the Muses smiled not, nor distill’d 
Their dews Hyblean o’er my infant couch,” &c. 
Wrongs of Africa, Part ii. 
Witiiam Bares. 





Birmingham. 


ALLITERATION (4% §, x. 126, 208, 281, 323, 
362.)—A lecture was delivered in Dublin, in 1865, 
by Dr. Evory Kennedy of this city, On the Prin- 
cuples and Uses of Alliteration in Pov try. It will 
be found in The Aft rnoon Lectures on Literature 
and Art, &c., third series, London, Bell & Daldy, 
1866. Huaeu Jas. FENNELL. 

6, Havelock Square East, Dublin. 


Netson Memoriat Rivas (4™ S. x. 292, 356.) 
—-To a great nephew of Nelson’s—Mr. Nelson 
Girdlestone—I am indebted for the following par- 
ticulars. 

CrESCENT’s description of the ring is to a great 
extent correct. The Viscount’s coronet with N 
beneath it was, of course, for his title of Viscount 
Nelson. The ducal coronet was intended to repre- 
sent, not “a British ducal,” but a Sicilian ducal 
coronet, for Bronté estate and dukedom. The rings 
were made in the year 1806 by Lord Nelson's 
private friend, Salter (not “Sams”), jeweller, in 
the Strand (since succeeded by Messrs. Widdowson 
& Veale), and by the order of Dr. William Nelson, 
who was then Earl Nelson. There were fully ¢ 
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hundred of the rings originally made, as every 
admiral and post captain then living who was 
present at the battle of Trafalgar had one, as 
well as every member of the Nelson, Bolton, and 
Matcham families. The ring now in Mr. Girdle- 
stone’s possession was Lady Hamilton’s, and was 
given to him by Lady H.’s godchild, Emma Foley, 
daughter of Lady Bolton. ny 
Sparks H, Wituiams, F.R.H.S. 

MANSFIELD, Ramsay & Co. (4S. x. 332 
—Can W. R. C. infotm me if, between 1738 and 
1763, there was an “‘ Andrew Bonar” a partner of the 
firm of Mansfield, Ramsay & Co.? In the Grey- 
friars Churchyard, Edinburgh, there is on a simple 
tablet the following : “ Andrew Bonar, Esquire, 
Banker, died 1st December, 1763.” I believe he 
was a partner of that firm: but I want definite 
information. H. B. 

“Hear” (4% 5, x. 201, 317, 423.)—M. gives 
an interesting disquisition on the subject of Heaf 
and Heath; but I think he is wrong with respect 
to the latter word. It has or had the meaning of 
the other, and both are very properly applied to a 
tract of ground in commonage. 

Heath, or ceath, or cuid, was a Celtic word for 
“share,” division, or property. ‘“*¢ tote common- 
field” is an old English sentence having the same 
signification. In this case also, as in many others, 
where the doubt lies between learned criticism and 
unreasoning custom, the latter is right. The term 
heath is the well-known word hide; and this will 
be allowed to decide the matter. 

Heaf is a like It is part of gefol, an Trish 
term, meaning “shares of all, or the many.” a 
sort of “conacre,” the Saxon gavel. ; 
meaning was “ inclosure.” It is found in Iv-Leary, 
the Leary “ circuit ” division. I may add that 
heaf is simply another shape of the word hive. 

There was no need to go to Denmark for an ex- 
planation on this theme. I have an idea that 
there is scarcely an archaic word or sentence in the 
records or folk-lore of our language-which may not 
be traced to its origin within the circuit of the 
British Isles. Of course the heath-shrub has 
nothing to do with the question. W. Dz. 
New York. ‘ 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

mm delivered at the Funeral of the Very Rev. Provost 
Husenbeth, D.D., V.G., at St. Walstan’s Chapel, Cossey, 
on the 6th of November, 1872. By the Very Rev. John 
Dalton, Canon’ of Northampton. (London, Burns 
Oates & Co.) , 

We shall probably pursue the best course by extracting 

from Canon Dalton’s sermon only the passages that deal 

with the late Dr. Husenbeth personally :—“ Our dear 
friend had certainly ‘ways and ideas’ peculiar to him- 
self, which must often have appeared strange to those 
who knew him not. But this must be admitted by us, 


Ser 


ont whatever failings or defects may have adhered to 
im, 


through the weakness of our fallen nature, his 





many sterling good qualities and his numerous virtues 
far outweigh them all. He was raised up by God a 
faithful priest, according to His heart. His knowledge 
was indeed deep and extensive, not only in ‘matters 
relating to Divinity, Ecclesiastical History, Biography, 
&c., but also in classical learning, and in many interest- 
ing points connected with general Literature, Archeology, 
Church Architecture, &c. His punctuality in answering 
letters was very remarkable: he expected others to 
imitate him in this respect. which his correspondents 
found somewhat inconvenient. The order and regularity 
which he observed in his habits, in his house, and daily 
life, were indeed admirable. His very room where he 
wrote and studied was a model of neatness and order— 
nothing seemed out of place. As to spiritual matters, he 
was a wise and prudent director of souls, a zealous, 
though not very eloquent preacher of the word of God, 
and an admirable catechist, who knew better than most 
priests how to adapt his instructions to the capacities, 
not only of children, but of grown-up people also. 

“His character as a priest, his life of personal inno- 
cence, his ardent desire to promote the honour and glory 
of God, the good of his neighbour, and, above all, that of 
the flock entrusted to his care for more than fifty years,— 
his purity and simplicity of intention, his kindness and 
charity to the poor, and his zeal in the cause and defence 
of God’s Holy Catholic Church, manifested by his 
various writings and publications, and by the number of 
persons whom he received into the Church,—surely all 
these virtues will raise him high in our esteem, and 
powerfully plead for him before the throne of mercy.” 
The text was Matt. xxiv. 44—47. 

From a biographical notice appended to the Canon’s 
sermon, the following passages are taken :—“ Dr. Husen- 
beth’s family originally belonged to the Grand Duchy of 
Hesse. His father lived in Manheim, as a professor well 
skilled in classics and languages. He left the place for 
a time, and came to England to learn the language. The 
French Revolution, however, preventing his return, he 
seems to have settled in Bristol. He married a Pro- 
testant lady—a Miss James—who belonged to Cornwall ; 
she became the mother of Provost Husenbeth, who was 
born in Bristol, May 30th, 1796. His mother after- 
wards became an excellent Catholic. His father was a 
wine merchant, and was much esteemed in that city. 
He was very exact and methodical in everything—like 
his son. He was likewise very musical, and a celebrated 
violinist of the day used to be a frequent guest at his 
house. He was also intimate with the poet Coleridge. 
Mr. Husenbeth died in 1848. 

“Dr. Husenbeth states, in his History of Sedgley 
Park School, that he arrived there at five o'clock on 
Monday evening, April 25th, 1803. He left the place 
April 4th, 1810, and returned again in April, 1813. He 
finally left the dear spot for Oscott College, August Ist, 
1814. For some time Dr. Husenbeth was uncertain 
whether he had a vocation for the Church, or whether 
he should yield to the wishes of his father and join him 
in business. He fortunately preferred the former, no 
doubt discovering very soon that such was God's will. 
He thus speaks of his ordination to the priesthood in his 
Life of Bishop Milner (p. 417) :—‘ Dr. Milner held a 
large Ordination at St. Mary’s College, Oscott, on the 
23rd, 24th, and 26th daysof February, 1820, during which 
he conferred the Minor Orders on five ecclesiastical 
students of the College, ordained four sub-deacons, three 
deacons, and three priests, though all these were not of 
his own district. One of these three priests was the Rev. 
W. Foley, and another—the writer of this ay 
Late on the same day, when the writer was going to bed, 
the Bishop came and tapped at his door. On being 
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admitted, he apologized in the kindest manner for intrud- 
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ing, as he said, at so unseasonable an hour ; but observed 
that he did so because he was going away early the next 
morning. After several sweet and paternal words of 
encouragement, he said—‘“I believe, Sir, you would like 
to remain at the College for the present ; so I intend you 
to be what I was myself at first—a jobber—that is, with- 
out any fixed mission. You shall still live here, and do 
duty on Sundays and holidays at Stourbridge. I hereby 
give you the usual missionary faculties. . . . . So, good 
night, and God bless you, Sir,” extending his hand, and 
giving his blessing.’ 

“Dr. Husenbeth went every Saturday to Stourbridge, 
and having said Mass and preached there on the Sunday, 
Le returned on the following Monday to the College, 
walking there and back, a distance of thirteen or fourteen 
miles. This missionary part of his life continued only a 
few months, for at Midsummer, 1820, he went to Cossey 
as Chaplain to Lord Stafford. At the end of the year 
1824 (or early in 1825), he went back again to the College 
to teach Divinity. But not being satisfied with some 
arrangements which had been made, he soon returned 
once more to his beloved mission at Cossey. Here he 
laboured for the long period of fifty-two years. 
* “In 1840, when four new bishops were about to be 
os for England by Pope Gregory XVI., Bishop 

alsh intimated to Dr. Husenbeth that most probably 
he would be one of them. But the Rev. W. Wareing was 
chosen as Bishop for the ‘ Eastern District.’ 

“ Dr. Husenbeth never was absent long from his mission. 
During fifty-two years he was from home on a Sunday only 
three times! In his intercourse with his people he some- 
times appeared too rigid, unbending and dogmatic not 
making sufficient allowance for their failings ; indeed, it 
seems to me that he was more adapted for a college life 
than fora priest on the mission. He did not keep up suffi- 
ciently with the progress of religion. He disliked new 
devotions, religious communities as teachers, and would 
never introduce into his chapel any popular devotions such 
as the ‘ Quarant’ Ore,’ or the ‘ Month of May,’ or Retreats 
given by any religious order. He was indeed a priest of 
the old school, but at the same time a priest of which 
that school may well be proud.” 

The following is a list of Provost Husenbeth’s publica- 
tions :— Funeral Sermons on George Lord Stafford, 
Frances Lady Stafford, Hon. Ed. 8. Jerningham, Hon. 
Lady Bedingfeld, Rev. Dr. Bowdon, Rev. L. Strongi- 
tharm, Rt. Rev. Bishop Wareing, Canon McDonnell, 
Hon. Mrs. Ed. 8. Jerningham,—Faberism Exposed and 
Refuted; Further Exposure, &c.,—Reply to Faber’s 
Supplement,—Difficulties of Faberism,—Defence against 
Blanco White,—Saint Cyprian Vindicated,—Chain of 
Fathers for the Immaculate Conception,—Convert Mar- 
tyrs (Dr. Newman’s “ Callista” Dramatised),—History 
of Sedgley Park School,—History of Bishop Milner,— 
Life of Monsignor*Weedall,—Life of Rev. Robert Rich- 
mond,—Life of St. Walstan,—Our Lady of Lourdes,— 
Orsini’s History of the Blessed Virgin (Translation),— 
Emblems of the Saints,—The Roman Question, — Office 
of the Holy Will of God,—Missal for the Laity,—Had- 
dock’s Bible Corrected (large 4to.),—Lives of the Saints, 
by Alban Butler (with additions),— Accounts of the 

statica and Addolorata,—Breviarum Romanum (4 vols. 
32mo.),—Supplementum ad Breviarum. His sermons, 
&c., had been arranged by Dr. Husenbeth for publication 
a few years ago, and Messrs. Richardson & Son have 
ahnounced them as “ in the pressf” for a considerable time. 

Of Dr. Husenbeth’s Faberism Exposed and Refuted, 
the Canon says—‘‘ Though the work contains a great 


deal of valuable matter, it is very dry, uninteresting 
reading ; indeed, it seems a pity that he ever took such 
notice of Mr. Faber, who was a shallow and unscrupulous 
writer. 


The Defence against Blanco White was one of 









the best things Dr. Husenbeth wrote. Blanco White 
never noticed the book—probably he never read it. 
“Dr. Husenbeth’s Funeral Sermons are written with 
great simplicity and clearness of style. The History of 
Sedgley Park School was a labour of love to him. The 
Glossary of Park Words given at the end was not much 
admired, as it taught the school boys a number of slang 
words and expressions somewhat unbecoming. 

“ The Life of Monsignor Weedall is also a very valuable 
work. Dr. Husenbeth, however, by completely ignoring 
in his book all account of New Oscott, under the pre- 
sidency of His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman, gave great 
offence to many of his friends, and justly so. The Car- 
dinal’s feelings, too, were much hurt. About that time 
a deal of unjust prejudice existed amongst many of the 
old clergy against His Eminence. 

“ Dr. Husenbeth’s Life of the Right Rev. John Milner, 
D.D., &e., was published by the late Mr. James Duffy 
(Dublin, 1862). He offered the MS. to all the principal 
Catholic publishers in London, but they all declined 
publishing it at their own risk. , He mentioned this te 
me one day when he made his usual visit to St. John’s, 
As he appeared to be downeast by their refusal, I advised 
him to offer the MS. to Mr. Duffy: he did so, and 
received a 100/. cheque for the copyright. The edition 
of the Roman Breviary was a complete failure and a 
great mistake. The paper is bad, the type too small, and 
the whole four volumes are full of blunders and mistakes. 
The good Provost was a constant contributor to ‘N.& Q.,” 
a complete copy of which, from the very commencement, 
exists in his library.” 

The following is supplied a correspondent :— 

The late Very Rev. Dr. Husenbeth was one of the 
earliest adherents to the principles of total abstinence. 
The moral courage of this line of conduct is apt to be 
overlooked in these days of enlightenment. ~Father 
Mathew, the great Apostle of Temperance, hailed Dr. 
Husenbeth, some thirty years ago, as the Patriarch of 
the movement. 

Dr. Newman, in his Apologia, speaks of his having 
been so much struck, on becoming a Catholic, with 
“the English outspoken manner of the priests,” and the 
absence of that “smoothness or mannerism which is 
commonly imputed to them.” Of this feature, the late 
Dr. Husenbeth was an admirable illustration. 

Newcastle. Witrrip MENNeELL. 





BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE 
Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose :— 


Tus Second Volume of a History of Lincoln. with nearly 190 Illustra- 
tions on Steel and Wood. os, & London, Juhn Saunders, 
Junior, 49, Paternoster Row, mpcccxxxviit 


Wanted by D. C. Elwes, Eeq., South Bersted, Bognor. 


Epuonpson’s Cumpiete Bopy or HeRracpry. 
GEnNTLeMAN’s Macazine. September, 1834. 
Wanted by C. S. B. G., Eaglesbush, Neath. 





Motices ta Corresponvenis. 

Orr.— Lawyers’ clerks are so called for the following 
reason. In ancient days, the judges were taken from the 
higher clergy. The inferior legal offices were filled by 
members of the lower clergy. They were clerks, and thew 
lay successors have inherited the clerical designation. 

N. O.—Both ways. Walpole, June, 1773, writes, “Jsaw 
the Duchess of Queensbury last night. She wasin a new 
pink lutestring, and looked more blooming than the 
Maccaronesses.” 
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H.L. J. should inquire at the British India Steam Navi- 
gation Company's Office. 


0. 0.—A “Craven” was a champion who craved for 
mercy. He thereby lost his freedom. 
L. D.— 


“The inc reasing prospect tires our wandering eyes ; 
Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps arise. 
Pope, Essay on Criticism, Part ii. 

R. MacPaatt refers us to The Register of Facts and 
Occurrences relating to Literature, the Sciences, and the 
Arts, for May, 1862, as containing a copy of the allitera- 
tive poem, An Austrian Army. “The lines may also be 

found in the Saturday Magazine, 1832, i. p. 138. 

WestpoursE TERRACE should consult a good collection 

of riddles. 
“TW. W.—Many thanks. 

A. R.—* Only a canard ”=It is only a false report. 
Canardir, v., to imitate the cry of the duck. 

I. B.—Consult any medical bookseller. 

GazeTte.— The newspaper which derives its name from 
its price appeared in Venice about 1538. The coin 
gazetta has been variously stated to be scarce worth one 
farthing, and between a farthing and a halfpenny of our 
money. The other alleged derivations, gaza—a store (Lat.), 
and gazza=a magpie, or chatterer (Ital.), are less likely. 

W.—The Roman pronunciation of Latin is practically 
carried out at the Charter House. 

A. R. states that “J will send you home” means (on 
the Welsh Border) “I will walk part of the way with 
you. 

Sr. Pancras.—ZJt ‘was popularly said, when the huge 
dust-heap at King's Cross was removed, that the material 
was partly used in the making up of bricks for the re-build- 
ing of Moscow. 

R. B. a= OTHER CORRESPONDENTS.—Sir Bernard 
Burke has settled the question as to the date of the birth of 
. firs yy of Wells ington, in the recently published book 

by Ulster King « of Arms—The Rise of Great Families. 
Sir Bernard q s Exshaw’s (Dublin) Magazine for May, 
1769, od Aprit 29, v Countess of Mornington, of a son. 

The parish - ster of St. Peter's, Dublin, contains the 
entry of Arthi Wellesle y's baptism, Sunday, 30th of 
April, 1769. It is authenticated by Archdeacon Manns. 
On th: same day, the apothecary in Dawson Street supplied 
the medicines, the record of which in his day book is shown 
at the Dublin Exhibition. Sir Bernard further proves 


that Arthur an of Wellington was born at No. 24, 
Uppe er Merrion Street, Dublin; now the office of the 
Commissioners of Church Temporalities. 

H. T. E. (Clyst St. George)—Address your letter to 
“ Outis,” No.6, Hitel Mansfeld, Lausan ne. 

E.8. R. ees Bay the origin of “giving the 
sack to a man,” see 1* 8. v. 585; vi. 19, 88 


9, 88. 
M. (Langworthy)— We must express our regret at not 
having been able to insert your paper before the monthly 
part appeared. 
Errata.—P, 390, note +, last line but one, for “ fallx” 
read “ faux.” —P. 422, col. 2, line 11 from "bottom, Sor 
“14th April, 1841,” read “ lith April, 1814.” 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
a8 & guarantee of good faith. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor ”— Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 


Publisher ””—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand 
London, W.C. - ; ; 









HEDGES & BUTLER 


] by bees & attention to the following WINES and 
SPIRIT 








Good Sherry, Pale or Gold ......20% 248. 30a. 428. per doz. 
Very Choice Sherry. coccescsee 488, Gee. 728. per doz. 
Port of various Ages . : ---248. 208, 368. 48%. per doz, 
Good Claret.. . ---128, 14s. 188. 24s. per doz. 
Choice Dessert Clarets ......... = 268. 428 60a, per doz. 
arkling Cham poll soces ° ais. 488. . 788. per doz 
Hock and 4 i. - 244, 308. 36s. 428. 488. 608. per doz. 
Old Pale Brand 48s. 60s. 72a. S4s. per doz. 
Fine Old Irish call Scotch Whisky . . os 423. 48s. per doz 
Wines in Wood. Gallon. Octave. Or, Cost: Hogshd 
&. 28.4. £2. 4, 

Pale Sherry .. ........++++«+ 6 650 3 7 $ 2310 0 
Good Sherry 6 800 15 10 0 310 0 
Choice Sherry 6 1110 0 2210 0 “410 0 
Old Sherry .... 6 415 0 200 7 00 
Good Port...... 6 815 0 1700 3310 0 
Fine Port .. op coe 6 10 5 0 2 0 Hy 39 0«0 
Oid Port . 2 6 1315 0 270 53.00 
Old Pale Brandy 21s. 24a. 308. 368. per tmpertel gallon. 


On receipt of a Post- Office Order, or reference, any quantity will be 
forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON: 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
Srighton : 30, King’s Road 
(Originally Established 4.D. 1667.) 





LE 
THE 


& PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
* WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 

Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
UNRIVALLED FOR PIQUANCY AND FLAVOUR. 
Ask for “‘LEA & PERRINS’’’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles and labels. 


Agents—CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and sold by all 
Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
JHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


\ allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men to be the most effec- 
tive invention in the curative treatment of HERNI/ The use of a 
steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the re« wicite, resisting power is sup- 
plied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATEN LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected. and may be worn 
during sleep escriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which 
cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post on the circumference of the body, 
two inches below the hips, being sent to the Manufacturer, 


MR. JOHN WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


Price of a Single Truss, 2a, Se, , 268. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage free. 
Double Truss, sla. 6d., . and 528. 6d. Postage free 
An Umbilical Truss, ‘ian . ond 52s. 6d. Postage free. 


Post Office orders payable to JOHN WHITE, Post Office, Piccadilly. 
Hy LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &e., for 


VARICOSE VELNS, and all cases of WE AKNESS andSW ELL- 
ino of the LEGS, SPR: a iNS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, 


and inexpensive, and are drawn on like - ordinary stocking. Prices 
4s. 6d., 78. 6d., 10a., and 160. each. Pos 
JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, - PICCADILLY, London. 





OHN GOSNELL & CO.'3 CHERRY TOOTH 
PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives the teeth 
a pearl-like whiteness, protects the enamel from ta and imparts a 
pleasing fragrance to the breath, price 1s. 6d. per pot. 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’8 Extra Highly Scented TOILET and 
NURSERY POWDER. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists throughout the Kingdom, 
and at Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames Street, London. 





JOTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA AMA- 

RELLA restores the Human Hair ~ lw pristine hue, no matter 

at whatage. Messrs. JOHN GOSNEL Co. have at length, with 

the aid of the most eminent Chemistes = eceeded in perfecting this 

wonderful liquid. It is now offered to the Public in a more con- 
centrated form, and at a lower price. 


Sold in Bottles, 28. each. 
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Early Next Week, in Svo. 152. 


A LADY OF THE LAST CENTURY; 


Mrs. ELIZABETH MONTAGU. 
Including Letters of Mrs. Montagu never before published. 
By Dr. DORAN, F.S.A., Author of “ Lives of the Princes of Wales,” 
“ Table Traits and Something on them,” &c 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Barlington Street. 


Now ready, feap. 8vo. 5s. 6d, 


OUR WORK IN PALESTINE: 


A History of the Researches conducted in Jerusalem and the 
Holy Land by Captains WILSON, ANDERSON, 
WARREN, &c 
(Issued by the Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund.) 
Illustrated by upwards of Fifty Woodcuts and Plans. 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street 





TACK for 1873 will be 

abli + d on TUESDAY, December 2rd, price 1s. éd , neatly 
half-bound ; ls. sewed. Many improvements have been made in 
the new thn especially in the astronomical portions, which have 
been extended twelve pages so as to include everything usually re- 
quired by men of science. To be had of all Booksellers, Stationers, 
and Newsvendors 


W HiTAKe vS ALMAN 


some rare and curious. 


} OOKS, MiscetLayxgovs, 
HERBERT, 60, 


A CATALOGUE of 5,000 yols., post free.—‘ 
Goswell Road, London 
Librarigs and old Books purchased. 





} OOKS.—J. HITCHMAN’S CATALOGUE 
(No. 2) of Miscellaneous Second-hand Books is just ready, and 
will be forwarded (gratis and post free) to any address.—2, Cherry 
Street, Birmingham 
LD COINS FOR SALE, Cheap.—Gold, Silver, 
and Copper, in Greek. Roman, Barly British, English, Scotch, &c. 
Lists fre Apr aly W. EGGLESTON, London House, Dewsbury. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
CARRIAGE PAID zo THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
XCEEDING 20a, 


NOTE PAPER, Cream or _ 3e., 44, 5a., and 6a. per ream. 

ENVELOPBS, Cream or Blue, 4. 6d, 5a. 6d., and 6s. 6d. per 1,000. 

THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, ls. per 100 

STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4e. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELUPES, 1«. per 100—Super thick quality. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Heme or Foreign Correspondence (five 
colours), 5 quires for ls. 6d, 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief), reduced to 4s. 6d. per ream, or 
Se. 6d. per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 5s. 
Monograms, two letters, from 5s. ; three letters, from 7s. Business 
or Address Dies, from 4a. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 4. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 44 éd. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY eupplied on the most liberal terms. 

Iliustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery, 

Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, l’ortrait Albums, &c., post 

free. 


18il 


The Vellum Wove Club-House Paper, 


Manufactured expressly to meet a universally experienced want, ie¢.a 
paper which shall in itself combine a perfectly smooth surface with 
total freedom from grease 

The New Vellum Wove Club-House Paper 
will be found to possess these peculiarities completely, being made from 
the best linen rags only, possessing great tenacity and durability, and 
presenting a surface equaily well adapted for quill or steel pen. 

The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER surpasses 
al) others for smoothness of surface, delicacy of colour, firmness of tex- 
ture, entire absence of any colouriug matter or injurious chemicals, 
tending to impair its du: ability or in any way affecting its writing pro- 
perties.—A Sample Packet, containing an Assortment of the various 
Dizes, post free for 24 Stamps. 

PARTRIDGE & COOPER, Manufacturers and Sole \ 
Fleet Street, E.( 


(Estasiisnep 


endors, 
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MR. MURRAY'S 
OF NEW WORKS. 


—< 


The EXPRESSION of the EMOTIONS in 


MAN and ANIMALS. By CHARLES DARWIN, F.R.S. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


HISTORY of the ROYAL ARTILLERY, 


( Jommpiled | from the Original Records. By CAPT. FRAS. DUN- 
CAN, R.A With Frontispiece. S8vo. 15s. 


The HISTORY of SICILY to the ATHE- 
NIAN WAR, with Elucidations of the Sicilian Odes of Pindar. 
By W. WATKISS LLOYD. With Map. Svo. 14s. 


ETRUSCAN INSCRIPTIONS. Analyzed, 
Translated and Commented upon. By the “EARL OF CRAW- 
FORD AND BALCARRES. 8y 12a. 


TRAVELS in the EASTERN CAUCASUS, 


on the CASPIAN and BLACK SEAS, especially in Dag 
and on the Frontiers of Persia and Turkey, in 1571. By GEN. SI 
ARTHUR CUNYNGHAME, K.C.B. With Maps and Illustra- 
tions. Svo. 188. « 


RECORDS of the ROCKS; or, Notes on 


ee Geslesy. Natural History, and Anti one of North and Seath 
Devon, and Cornwall. By Re . SYMONDS, F.G8. 
Ww ith “{itvstrations. Crown 8yo. 122. 


A PRIMARY HISTORY of BRITAIN. 
For Elementary Schools. Edited by WM. SMITH, D.C.L. 18me, 
2a. Gd. (Next week. 


A MANUAL of MILITARY and MAR- 


TIAL LAW. By C. M. CLODE, Solicitor to the “ War Depart 
ment.” tvo. 128. 


The GALLICAN CHURCH: a ‘History 


of the Church of France, from the Concordat of Seg bee 
the Revolution. By W. HENLEY JERVI 
"9 re: 8vo. 


= a Student's History of France.” 
A SCHOOL MANUAL of ENGLISH 
By WM. SMITH, D.GL, 


GRAMMAR, with Cepiens Exercises 
and THEOP HILUS D. HALL, M.A. Post Svo. 3s. 6d. 
(Next week. 


MURCHISON’S SILURIA: a History of 


the oldest Rocks in the British Isles and other © Wy Fifth 
tion. With Map, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols. Svo. 16a 


The CLEMATIS as a GA RDEN 
FLOWER. With Descriptions and Directions for their Cultive- 
tion. By THOMAS MOORE and GEORGE JACKMAN, With 
Illustrations. Svo. 10s, 6d, 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS of ALEX- 
ANDER POPE. Including 70 unknown Letters of Pope, = 
closing the Secret History of the Publication of the ope san 
Swift Coompenens Forming Vol. VIII. of i. orks. 
ee by WE 1ITWELL ELWAN, B.A. With Portrait, Sve 
los. 6d, 


MOTTOES for MONUMENTS; or, Epi- 
tephs oslerted for General Study and Application. By F. and 
M. PALLISER. With Llustrations from Flaxman. Crowe 

(Just ready. 


LIST 


With Portraits. 


Svo. 78. a 


A JOURNEY to the SOURCE of the 
RIVER OXUS, by the INDUS, KABUL, and BA DAKHSHAN, 
By CAPT. JOHN WOOD. A New Edition, with an on un 
the Geography of the Vailey of the Oxus. By COL. YULE, B. 
With Maps and Frontispiece. Svo. 12¢ 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 











